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NEW WATER-SOLUBLE POLYMER, Carbopol, ‘freezes’ turtles by turn- 
ing water to thick jelly. Spoonful did the trick. See story page 22. 


—This Week’s 


Building Materials Recovery Here; 
Prices Increase as Sales Mount 


Purchasing 
ue erspective SEPT. 22-28 


What are you? 

You don't have to agree with Management Consultant Louis 
De Rose to admit that what he has to say provokes some thought 
about the facts of life. So it was in Chicago last week when De 
Rose, a popular speaker and lecturer with P.A. groups, discussed 
the question: “Is purchasing a profession?” 

He said it’s a mistake to term purchasing a “profession”’— 
that is, in the sense of the legal, medical, or accounting fields. To 
consider it thus, he insisted, implies standards and criteria 
Separate and apart from the organization in which the purchas- 
ing occurred. He sees purchasing as a function with a scope, 
responsibility, and contribution derived solely from the nature 
of the business, its organization, processes, and aims. 

In De Rose’s opinion, purchasing people “jeopardize their own 
best interests” in seeking to promote the field in the same terms 
as medicine, law, and similar groups. 

But if you mean by profession a calling superior to a trade, 
handicraft, or similar form of employment or a vocation requiring 

(Continued on page 21) 


Dual Pricing Hits 
Fir Plywood Industry; 
One Firm Won’‘t Raise 


Portland, Ore—Dual pricing 
has hit the fir plywood industry. 
That’s the meaning behind last 
week’s decision by United States 
Plywood Corp. not to boost its 
$76 a thous. sq. ft. quote on car- 
load lots, even though many of 
its competitors had done so. 

The problem arose when sev- 
eral mills announced they were 
boosting tags from $76 to $80 
per thous. sq. ft. on the basic 
one-quarter inch “ad” grade. 

U. S. Plywood, one of the in- 
dustry giants, refused to go along 
because on Aug. | it had guaran- 
teed the $76 price for the remain- 
der of 1958 on carload mill sales. 

Note that the U.S. Plywood 
guarantee of $76 applies only to 
direct car shipments from the 
mills. Panels sold through U. S. 
Plywood warehouses are being 
raised. 

The company, in keeping the 
$76 price on carload lots, feels 
that it would be wrong to go back 

(Continued on page 3) 


1.C.C. Rate Rule 
Starts Battle 


New York—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission's | final 
decision on higher railroad rate 
and service charges on which a 
temporary ruling was made last 
February has resulted in a three- 
way tug-of-war among truckers, 
freight forwarders, and shipping 
associations. 

The main point is the approved 
charge of $2.86 or $4.09 per ton 
—depending on the amount of 
service rendered—for rail cargoes 
handled at New York. Philadel- 
phia, and other ports. 

(Continued on page 22) 


Boost in Cement and Paint Tags May Have to Wait; 
Market Upped by Federal Road Program, More 
Housing Starts, Growth of Heavy Construction Jobs 


New York—Recovery for most building materials, both in prices 
and sales, is well underway. Although cement and paint tags will 
wait longer for their respective price boosts, increased tags for most 
other building substances will continue to come through the fall. 

The chart on Page 3 shows how average building material tags 
have rebounded in the last four months. August tags were just about 
on a par with 1957 levels—though up some 1.2% from the two-year 
April low of 129 (1947-49 equals 100). 

The reasons for the recent strength in building material tags 1s 


not hard to find. 
e New home construction has 


Ford Contract 
Expected Pattern 


Detroit—The settlement at the 
Ford Motor Co. last week, termed 
“fair and equitable” by both 
management and labor, was ex- 
pected to set the patteren for 
General Motors and Chrysler. 

However, while Chrysler could 
easily follow the Ford contract, 
G.M. may be another matter. A 
big issue there, not applicable to 
the others, is wage inequities at 
G.M. plants at different locations. 

The agreement, last Wednes- 
day. will give Ford three years of 
labor stability. The important 
factor is that this peace will cost 
not much more than would have 

(Continued on page 21) 


The following factors are directly responsible: 


been on the upswing since late 
spring. Total 1958 © private 
housing starts are expected to pass 
the one million mark, compared 
with 993.000 last year. 

e The accelerated federal road 
building program is giving a boost 
to many building materials. Out- 
lays on the road program this 
year are expected to reach $6.2 
billion, some 10‘. above 1957. 
And a better than 25“ rise above 
1958 levels is expected in 1959. 

e Heavy construction contract 
awards are outpacing last year 
by some 7‘. This increase is led 
by a sharp upturn in public heavy 
construction awards this year, 
offsetting reduced private awards 
for the same purpose. 

This boom in building is likely 
to continue for at least the re- 
mainder of the year. So P. A.’s 
can expect continued upward 
pressure on most building ma- 

(Continued on page 3) 


Lead, Zinc Producers Scorning 
Plans for International Curbs 


New York—Lead and zinc 
producers scorning new proposals 
for international curbs on_ the 
metals, looked this week to tarifl 
action in Washington as the best 
solution to their problems. 

Charles Ince, sales vice presi- 


Chem. Equipment 
Holding Tag Line 


Chicago—Chemical processing 
and laboratory equipment manu- 
facturers appear to be holding 
the price line. They say business 
has been good and is expected 
to get even better in the months 
ahead. 

Many of the 250. exhibitors 
attending the 10th © biennial 
national chemical exposition here 
Sept. 9-12 noted that equipment 
prices had remained “remarkably 
Steady.” Few said they antici- 
pated much of a price increase in 
the near future. 

“If prices go up, they will go 
up very little,” commented one 
equipment manufacturer, 

(Continued on page 22) 


WILLIAM DITTMAN 


Dittman & Greer, Inc. 
“be- |The purchasing agent should recognize . . .” 


For this worthwhile story on the sales engineering workshop turn to page 23. 


W. H. DIERMAN 


Consolidated Edison Co. 
“The salesman acts as still another pipeline .. .”’ 


dent for St. Joseph Lead Co., 
said the recent London meeting 
suggestions for production reduc- 
tion and export controls, were 
totally impractical. 

“It would be on a voluntary 
basis and could never be worked 
out,” Ince said. “The only solu- 
tion is a tariff increase which 
the President can still order if he 
so chooses.” 

Other industry spokesmen also 
felt nothing worthwhile came out 
of the emergency U. N. Commod- 
ity Commission conference in 
London Sept. 8-13. 

“The suggestion on cutting ex- 
ports and production is_ fine,” 
another major producer - said, 
“but what foreign country would 
cut production? I feel the real 
solution would be higher tariffs. 
I'm not always in favor of increas- 
ing restrictions, but I feel in this 
case it is the only sound solution 
to the problem at hand.” 

Delegates trom about 40 na- 
tions agreed to take back to their 
capitals committee recommenda- 
tions for temporary production 
cutback and curbs, lasting up to 

(Continued on page 21) 
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This index was designed by the McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics to serve as cn overall sen- 
sitive barometer of movements in industrial raw 


——— This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


SEPTEMBER 22-28 


Steady to firming price structure now unfolding will hold into autumn. 

Its main feature is “strength” rather than “soaring inflation.” 

Continued touchy international outlook and reviving industrial production 
(output is more than half way back to late 1957 peaks) will supply the 
strengthening influence. 

On the other hand, more than adequate supplies, still hefty excess capacity 
in many lines, and buyer sensitivity to price hikes will all combine to hold any 
real inflationary tendency in check. 


PURCHASING WEER’S latest Industrial wholesale price index (see p. 4) 
reflects this new “steady to firming” price structure. 

The Index inched ahead 0.5% in August—reflecting for the most part 
boosts in steel, metal products, cotton textiles, and petroleum products. 

A further mild firming seems in the cards for this month. 

e Textiles continue to improve. Thus, last week’s boosts on synthetic 
clothing fabrics reflected increased buyer interest. Better demand for rayon 
and acetate may mean some firming in these items too. 

© Metal products are also showing a continued upward tendency. Rising 
demand may make some metal users a bit more willing to pass on August 
steel hikes, and last week’s boosts in copper and lead tags. 

© Building materials are also strengthening on increased construction 
activity (see p. 3). 

It all adds up to a gently rising trend. P.W.’s Industrial Wholesale Price 
Index is expected to inch forward to 101.0 this month (1956 
pared to the 100.7 recorded in August. 

Further small boosts are likely over the rest of 1958 (in the order of 1%- 
2% )—especially if business continues to improve at current pace. 


100)—com- 


About the only real weakness today is centered in the farm sector. 

Here, mother nature is behind a steeply rising production trend. 

Fine growing weather, combined with improved farming techniques, has 
pushed the 1958 crop estimate up to 116 (1947-49 100). That’s 10 full 
index points above the old record of 106 set last year. 

Grains (led by corn and wheat), soybeans, potatoes, fruits, are all expected 
to top 1957 output levels. 

Meat, a major item in the cost of living index is also headed for a price 
dip as more pork and top grades of beef find their way to market. 

Growing gluts have had a considerable effect on farm price averages. 

Agricultural tags have already fallen 5° over the past three months. 


Paradoxically enough, these lower prices could in the long run bring about 
a higher general price level. 

Sound like a contradiction? It’s not when you consider all the ramifications 
of current bumper crop situation. 

e Lower market quotes on farm products have meant increasing govern- 
ment support activity. Seven times as much cotton as last year, and about 
six times as much wheat have sought gov't support shelters so far this year. 

e This in turn has forced Uncle Sam to revise fiscal 1959 support outlay 
estimates—from $3.3 billion to $5.0 billion. 

e Other things being equal, this means a larger federal deficit for fiscal °59. 
And the bigger the deficit, the greater the upward pull on the general price 
level. 
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material prices. ‘The index is not intended to give 
price movements of specific commodities. The items 
used are important only in that, together, they re- 


the 


flect the. current general market trend in sensitive 
industrials. Weekly prices for most of the items cov- 
ered are published in ‘‘Commodity Prices’ below. 


y-Hill Publishing Co., In 
Albany, N. Y., 


This Weeks Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, ewt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts. gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 lb 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 

Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, Ib 

Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfurie acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb. 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots lb 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 
‘¥ 


ard 


Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes. dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y.. bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” Bracket. box 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, #48, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y.. Ib 
Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 
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COUR -) NOTION 


° | ° boost total cement shipments to 
Price, Sa es Recovery Evident 294 million bbl. this year, some 132 
. pa . 1.7% above last year. 
In Most Building Materials Foreign competition has also 0 
been pressuring cement tags, and : 
. : ; many northeastern producers , | 
Cement, Paint Tags to Wait Longer for Hikes; have switched from vail to truck 28 core ——— | 
P transportation in order to cut de- 
Rebound in Last Four Months, Chart Shows ia costs by from 30 to 50¢ 26 aa | 
1 bbl | “J BUILDING MATERIALS PRICE INDEX | | 
(Continued from page |) 25‘% of cement producing capac- Continued near-term price (1947-49=|0C | | 
terial tags. It is not unlikely that ]ity now idle, it will be a while] weakness is expected for gypsum | 
the building materials price index] before upped highway building] sheathing, building board, and ol 
will break through its record high} demand will enable producers] insulation. But if demand con- ed a 7 
before the end of the year. to get the price increases that]tinues strong, firming in these 
On the price side, lumber has}|they have been wanting. lines can be expected by early I20 al "| : 
been leading the way in the up- For example, total 1958 ce-| winter. 
swing in building materials tags.]ment use in roadbuilding should Brick, which has held firm for Bo o9 63 54 55 Be JFMAM AS ON FMAMJJA 
Demand has been strong, and]|near 73 million bbl., up from 67] quite some time, is also expected hep: yo age Pere 1957 + ee 1958 
output has risen steadily from the] million bbl. in 1957. It should|to be boosted in price. —— ~ 


low during last December. Aver- 
age tags are close to a two-year 
high, and comfortable order back- 
logs, now some 5% above the 
similar 1957 level, will keep tags 
well above year ago levels. 

Lumber prices are currently 
being buoyed by reduced pro- 
duction on the West Coast. This 
stems from recent strikes and fire 
danger which have cut down on 
logging operations. 

Lumber demand has been par- 
ticularly strong on the East Coast 
and in Chicago and Cleveland 
areas. Production, meanwhile, 
still trails last year by 7‘. to date. 
But that year-to-year gap should 
be narrowed to at least 5% by 
the end of 1958. 

Within the lumber market, ply- 
wood has shown the greatest 
amount of strength. Tags are up 
over 10‘: from the year-ago 
level, and are likely to remain 
very firm. Most fir plywood is 
now being quoted at $80 a thous. 
sq. ft. up $4 in the past month, 
and 25% above ‘58 May low. 

Most purchasing executives 
will find their paint bills holding 
the line for the remainder of the 
year. And that will mean over a 
year of level tags. But spot in- 
creases in central areas are likely 
to start showing up around the 
first of next year due primarily 
to wage-cost pressures (story 
page 15). 

Cement buyers will also have 
until the beginning of next year 
before tags are likely to rise. 
Producers would like to raise tags 
ISe a bbl. particularly in those 
cities where no price increase Was 
put into effect at start of “S8. 

The current price weakness is 
due primarily to the savings that 
producers have received through 
the elimination of the 3‘ trans- 
portation tax. 

Cement manufacturers are re- 
lying on continued demand in- 
creases stemming from the federal 
highway program to help utilize 
their excess capacity. With some 


Dual Pricing Hits 
Fir Plywood Industry 


(Continued from page 1) 
on its word. Moreover, it would 
gO against company policy which 
aims to prevent wide fluctuations 
in plywood quotes. 

Plywood prices are noted for 
wide fluctuations. For example, 
from May to September 1956, 
tags tumbled from $90 to $67 a 


Millions 


of operating dollars 
are waiting to be saved 


(by plant managers who adopt 
organized lubrication) 


Concept of Organized Lubrication to save cash in 5 areas of plant 
operation is proving to be a most fertile field for plant-wide cost 
control. Two reports now available from Texaco on opportunities, 


methods, case histories. 

“Millions of dollars have already been 
saved in the operating costs of plants 
where management has recognized 
the importance of lubrication and has 
organized planned lubrication  pro- 
grams. Millions of dollars are waiting 
to be saved in plants where manage- 
ment has not yet become aware of 
the benefits of organized lubrication.” 

The entire July, 1958, issue of 
Lubrication magazine is devoted to 
“Organized Plant Lubrication.” The 
statement above summarizes the 
issue's findings. 

In effect, this and other writings 
on the subject reflect the fact that 
here is a relatively new and certainly 
fertile field for real cost savings in 
plant operations. 

There’s enough evidence in to 
cause excitement among the experts. 
Among the experts are the men who 
are putting Organized Lubrication to 
work—the plant managers and their 


team of engineers. 


new concepts and practices that result 
in plant-wide savings, such as planned 
overhaul, professionalized purchas- 
ing and organized quality control. 

Most of these have been cost-con- 
trolling programs. So is Organized 
Lubrication. From the evidence in so 
far, this can prove to be one of the 
most fertile of the new plant man- 
aging practices. 

Why? Because Organized Lubri- 
cation can create cash savings in five 
ways, ininventory, production, down- 
time, maintenance and equipment 
life. Once adopted as plant practice, 
Organized Lubrication is placed in 
harness by plant engineers, produc- 
tion superintendents, maintenance 
superintendents, and purchasing 
agents. 

Let’s acknowledge now that lubri- 
cants alone, no matter how excellent, 
are not the secret: rather, it is the 
setting of goals, the organizing of 
methods, and the expertness of men 


Texaco’s planning book has been 
studied and put to use. Some large 
corporations have adopted its recom- 
mendations on a staff level, or have 
set up committees to study the sub- 
ject. Many plant units report savings 
from 10 to 100 times the cost of the 
lubricant used! 

If you are a member of a plant 
Operating group, or if you are con- 
cerned with cost control in many 
plants, you will find this subject well 
worth an introductory 10 minutes 


Or So. 


SEND FOR TEXACO’S NEW GUIDE 
FOR ORGANIZING LUBRICATION 


Limited quantity available; 
please attach coupon to your 


company letterhead 


The Texas Company 
Dept W60 

135 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me 


Management Practices 


that Control Costs 


via Organized Lubricat 


| would also like the July issue of 


thous. sq. ft. Big fluctuations For, in assuming the large burden who can combine a knowledge of this Lubrication Magazine (published by Texaco). 
have been noted on the upswing of satisfying the corporate measure new opportunity with an understand- 
too. Since this May, prices have Name Title 


zoomed from $64 to the current 
$76-$80 split price situation. 

Recent heavy rate of incoming 
orders, plus an increase in labor 
costs, were behind the decision 
of the other companies to raise 
prices. Most mills, for example, 
recently okayed a 7!2¢ an hour 
Wage increase. 
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of profit and loss on their units, plant 
managers have been quick to adopt 


ing of plant practices and lubrication. 
In plants throughout the country 
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Keep your eye on business profits. 

[They're climbing fast. The Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported last week that profits of manufacturing corporations 
jumped in the second quarter of this year after a 15-month de- 95 
cline. Profits rose 15% in the quarter, while sales increased 
three per cent. 

Furthermore, profits should continue rising at an even faster 90 
pace the rest of the year and into next. | 

[his is good news for businessmen, of course, especially after | 
the big cut in profits they suffered during the first half of the year. | 

. ? ° BST FMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJ VASONDUFMAMJUJASONDJFMAMJ JASON 

But higher profit margins won't be an unmixed blessing. I955 I956 m 1957 1998 
They're bound to bring new headaches—on the labor front; in September Estimate iOI.O 
public relations. The August rise of 0.5% was primarily due to metal shapes, hand tools, and industrial fittings. 

boosts in wholesale prices of cotton goods, gaso- Mild firming is indicated for September, in some 

Biggest impact will be political, however. Reason is twofold: line, fuel oils, finished steel products, non-ferrous metals, textiles, and building materials. 
unemployment and inflation. If profits go up at the rapid clip 
anticipated, it will be at a time when unemployment still is a 
major problem and when the Administration is placing top ; ° ’ ; ; 
sitasies oe: Veldine dens Wilden, Industrial Output Keeps Thi, Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 

Democrats are rubbing their hands over the predicament. Out- Going Up, F.R.B. Says 
wardly, they contend their anti-recession programs hurried the Washington — Industrial _pro- om oa bee 4 a born 
business upturn and the attendant rise in profits. Privately. they |qguction continues to rebound! ; _ : 4 aa - 
give advance indication of planning to pounce on it to embarrass | from early 1958 lows. Latest Cotton Broadwoven Goods pereeee 94.2 93.7 7.0 2.9 
the GOP and the Administration. ficures for August just released Manmade Fiber Textiles......... 97.4 97.6 100.0 2.6 

The matter may become a full-scale issue in the closing weeks | by the Federal Reserve Board in- asl *epallacaed ela laadtitiaidiial aid er ry oy ss 
of the fall campaign. At least one Democratic-controlled com- [dicate industrial output has re- Residual Fy el Oils _nesyeseetrves 297 a7 4 077 195 
mittee, possibly two, will be holding hearings late in the year that | gained over 50‘ of the ground Se FS AEKEDE HOTT —_— = nie 7 
will focus attention on profits. fost, Goring TOE recent recessiot. (Lubricating Oils ................ 96.7 96.7 106.7 — 9.4 

e . . ine —_ estan im the recovery. Inorganic Chemicals vebbvasteses 101.5 102.0 —. ty 

The major reason profits are expected to start soaring can be | While model changeovers slowed a PW Frese sveesens ars Rg 103. ‘1 
stated simply: Productivity—that is, output per man-hour— the auto bounceback, output of Tiree & adie, CO 102.4 102.2 103.2 8 
has been climbing at a terrific rate since the business upturn began. | @PPliances, apparel and most . piibhbtebieneieets 

: : nei _ lother consumer goods racked up . 

During boom periods, businessmen usually throw as many healthy advances. Details are| Rubber Belts & Belting.......... 99.3 99.3 101.2 19 
workers as possible into assembly lines to expand production. siven im the table below. Lumber Millwork ............... 98.9 98.9 99.7 8 
Many of these added workers are less efficiently utilized than |° ee 99.9 99.9 100.0 I 
when operating at a lower level. : : ‘. Paper Boxes & Shipping Containers 101.9 101.9 100.8 1.1 

But when coming out of a recession, businesses are operating Industrial Production Paper Office Supplies. ........... 101.2 101.2 1012 . 
with a reduced labor force. It is no trick to increase production (1947-49 Equals 100) ; a 
; —" ay en : . -1958- 1957 |Finished Steel Products.......... 109.0 106.1 106.1 o.' 
at these times without expanding their work force; hence, produc- ian his i te -eoletke™ : fh = 1047 104.0 ” 
tivity rises. This is true todav. g. July Avg. | Foundry & Forge Shop Products. . 1O4.7 LOR, 1 i 

. a 137 134 145 | Non Ferrous Mill Shapes......... 91.1 30,8 ~~ i 
oe a a a re a or Manufactures 139 137 147 | Wire x Cable eae eee seticeeon 82.6 Be. can 7 
ety ee ee ee ee ee oe Durable .. 144 141 163 |Metal Containers ............... 105.6 105.6 103.8 - 

last week's F.T.C. report on profits. While sales only rose three Nondurable 134 132 132 
per cent in the second quarter of this year, profits shot up 15%. Minerals ... 119 115 129 |Hand Tools ...........cccceeces 107.5 107.0 102.8 1.6 

The Federal Reserve Board estimates that productivity in- |Consumer durable goods Boilers Tanks & Sheet Metal 
creased roughly seven per cent in the past 12 months. That’s ic 114 114) 135 Pate oo ca dascccaueusees 97.9 97.9 100.5 2.6 
big; even startling. And it’s a conservative estimate. Moreover, | Major Consumer SE PECL OE EEEEERT 109.5 109.5 109.8 “3 
F.R.B. men say that better than half this productivity rise was | Durables 116 116 145 | Power Driven Hand Tools........ 103.2 103.2 103.5 - 
registered after the business upturn began in the spring. Autos ..... 95 99 154 |Small Cutting Tools............. 101.3 105.0 100s ' 

Because of greater productivity, one government expert esti- | Other Consumer r oe oe 104.8 7 
mates that profit margins will shoot up at least five times as fast Durables Mit Vdd Ed2 — mate Tools....... ~% op 1019 2] 
‘ ti ate » res is ve ry meow ; umps ompressors.......-+++ 2. o. . Je 
as production rates for the rest of this year. Seasonally Adjusted ar sao i Sie |. 111.3 111.3. 108.1 3.0) 

The A.F.L.-C.1.0. is certain to hit hard on the issue. It will ee ene 103.2 103.1. 102.3 9 
likely accuse business of reaping “excess” profits at a time when |N.B.S. Stops Distributing ese anes 104.8 104.8 103.5 1.3 
unemployment continues a cause of concern. Labor undoubtedly Radicicet S 
will also demand a bigger cut as profits go up. a a Ce MR, 6 ob ko 4 ees eee 103.2. 103.2. 100.2 3.0 

Washington — The National Office & Store Machines & ' — a 9 

But many experts now believe that prices, especially at the | Bureau of Standards has discon-| Equipment ..............506. 103.2 103.2 102.8 pe 
manufacturing and wholesaling level, will continue to go up this | tinued distribution of 12 radio-| Internal Combustion Engines asia 103.8 103.6 101.2 0 
year. activity standard samples of | Integrating & Measuring ‘ e9 5A 

longer-lived radioisotopes. The} Instruments .............-+++. 110.9 110.9 ey <a 
. samples are now commercially | Motors & Generators...........-- 104.5 LOAD 4 ae 
Weekly Production Records available from Nuclear-Chicago 7 . « - 
. Corp., 223 W. Erie St., Chicago] Transformers & Power Regulators. 101.2. 100.7) 102.4 1.5 
Latest Week Year 10. Il. Switch Gear & Switehboard _ 

Week Ago Ago The Bureau said discontinu-| Equipment .........-.+.. sees 105.7 105.7 101.9 4.1 
Steel ingot, thou tons 1.797 1.780 2,101} ance of distribution of these sam-] Are Welding Equipment......... 105.0 105.0 101.3 3.4 
Autos, units 24.945 12.016 85.816 ples will permit it to devote more Incandescent Lamps ..........-. 110.0 110.0 110.6 6 
Trucks, units 6,303 4.484 16.777 |time to meeting the demands of | Motor Trucks ..............+55: 105.8 105.8 1014 4.3 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,845 7,982 8,056 | science and industry for new and a 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,415 12.499 12.378 | more accurate standards. Commercial Furniture .......... 105.5 105.5 104.6 9 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6.788 7.051 7.741 The nuclides involved include |Glass Containers ............+5+- 106.3. 106.3 100.0 6.3 
Gasoline, thous bbl 28,056 = 28,028 28,546] N.B.S. standard sample No. 4910] Flat Glass ...........6.20 52 ee eee 99.8 100.0 100.0 2 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 84.9 86.8 89.5|radium D + radium E, 4911 ]Concrete Products .............. 102.2. 102.3 100.6 1.6 
Container board, thous tons 157.772 103.87 153.422]radium D + radium E, 4912]Structural Clay Products......... 103.3. 103.3 102.9 4 
Boxboard, thous tons 148.206 siatar 146.060 | radium D radium E, 4913 co- me 
Paper operating rate, % 68.5 88.7% 71.3] balt-60, 4914 cobalt-60, 4915]Gypsum PPC eee ree 104.7 104.7 100.0 4.7 
Lumber, thous of board ft 206,963 230,029 203,353 | cobalt-60, 4919 strontium-90/ | Abrasive Grinding Wheels. ....... 100.35 100.3 95.1 0 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,416 382 1.715} yttrium-90, 4920 thallium-204 |'ndustrial Valves ..............- 102.6 102.6 102.5 wl 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours [2.248 12,025 11.947]4928 sulphur-35, 4931 cesium-]{ndustrial Fittings ............-. 103.2. 102.4 97.6 De 

Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 332.4 360.7 328.7] 137/barium-137, 4934 tantalum-]| Anti-Friction Bearings & 

* Revised. 182, and 4936 iron-59. Components .......+.eeeeeees 99.2 99.2 100.0 8 
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Housing Starts Continue 
Rise to Year’s Peak 


N.A.P.A. President Affleck Says 
Participation Results in Success 


Voluntary Contribution of Time Talent Needed; 


Housing Starts and Applications 
For Financing 
Washington—Housing _ starts 

have zoomed up to highest rate 
since January 1956. Latest gov- 


Private Housing 
Starts* 


Applications For 
FHA Commitments 


ie 


Effort Theme Stressed in Talks to Associations 


around the country. 


ment of association affairs will 


ernment figures (August) put 
private home starts at 1,170,000 


rent boom will continue into 


(Thousands) 


(Thousands) 


Jan. 1,020 17.3 

on a seasonally adjusted annual Feb 915 10.6 
New York—President Gordon] N.A.P.A. lies in strong local as-| basis. M. . 918 75 () 
B. Affleck is plugging the value} sociations and the fact national} That’s a gain of 10,000 above at ‘ 93 316 | 
of lively participation in national | officers are highly responsive to} July and far above the recession Apr. IS. ge | 
and local purchasing associations | needs and desires of locals. He}low of 915,000 recorded this May 1,010 34. | 
during his appearances before| advised all purchasing associa-| February. Based on new applica- June 1,090 33.4 | 

National Association of Purchas-| tions to learn to live within their|tions for FHA insurance, which July 1,160 31.8 

ing Agents affiliated groups] means, adding that poor manage-| also went up, it appears that cur- Aug. 1,170 33.6 
| 


“The success of N.A.P.A. is 
due to the voluntary contribution 
of time and talent by its mem- 
bers,” Affleck declared when he 
spoke before the Rock River 
Valley Association at Rockford, 
Ill., Sept. 8. 

Management Recognition 

Appearing before the Lima, 
Ohio, association two nights later, 
Affleck declared that capable 
P.A.’s will soon find themselves 
on a management team. He spoke 
last week at Louisville and at the 
N.A.P.A. 4th District Conference 
in Indianapolis. 

"Take advantage of the wealth 
of information available to you 
from N.A.P.A.’s national office,” 
the N.A.P.A. president urged at 
his Lima appearance. He said 
many dollar saving ideas are ad- 
vanced each year, especially at 
convention sessions. 

Stressing the idea that a top 
purchasing department is a profit- 
maker and not just a_ service 
agency, Affleck said he thought 
P.A.’s are duty-bound to resist 
price advances. 


Hold Line on Prices 


“It's up to the purchasing agent 
to hold the line against price in- 
creases,’ Affleck said at Lima. 
“Vendors appreciate a firm stand 
by a buyer—you can be gentle- 
men and still be firm.” 

Affleck, who directs purchasing 
for the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, recommended a pur- 
chasing manual (one frequently 
reviewed by management) as an 
effective tool. He characterized 
purchasing as a great aid to sales 
when duties were clearly defined 
and understood by all depart- 
ments. 

At Rock River Valley, Affleck 
declared the strength of the 


not lead to “a seat at the man- 
agement table.” 


1959. The box at the right breaks 
down starts each month. 


*Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


Best Buy in Bagclosers! 


New Bagcloser 
Model 171 


Change your ideas about output and costs! 


Precision-engineering brings you new Bagcloser 171. 


The most efficiency and versatility for your production dollar. 


2 A.M.A. Conferences Longest Conveyor. 9’9” Hy- bags. Caster-mounted, it works with 
pen draulic “barber shop” height setting! all weigh machines and adjusts to 
To Aid Purchasing Men ONLY Men stand erect. Plenty of elbow-room spout height. 


New York—There'll be a lot 
of meat for purchasing executives 
in two identical conferences to 
be held in Chicago and Los An- 
geles by the American Manage- 
ment Association. 

Purchasing’s contribution to 
cost reduction through the use 
of value analysis and standards 
will be discussed thoroughly at 
both the Chicago session at the 
La Salle Hotel, Oct. 27-29, and 
the L. A. session, Ambassador 
Hotel, Dec. 10-12. 

The over-all theme of these 
conferences will be profit im- 
provement through effective cost 


$2690 


COMPLETE WITH 9/9” 
SELF-LEVELING CONVEYOR, 
INSTALLATION and TRAINING 
FOR YOUR OPERATORS 


INTERNATIONAL 


F.O.B. 


Fast—Up to 20 bags a minute with 
two men, & a minute with one, stead- 
ily, because it doesn’t tire workers. 

Most Economical and versatile 
machine for chemicals, feed, fertiliz- 
ers, and consumer units in SOM paper 


PAPER 


between fill spout and sewing head. 
Automatic Stitcher Head con- 
trolled by bag passage. No inefficient 
Buffalo one-leg hop; no tiring stoop or bend. 


other machines. 


Room 1404AC 


Please send full data on Bagcloser 171. 


Handles Bags 14%” to 30” 
High-— (Filled bags: 


conveyor top to sewing line given). 


Explosion-Safe and Trouble- 
Free—Pneumatic-clutch sewing head. 
Welded steel construction. 
roller bearings. Standard model wired 
to Nema 4 specs. Furnished to Nema 7 
or 9 specs. at 1/3 optional cost of 


from 


and 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


management. Several of the oe —_ 
™ A . a BAGPAK DIVISION, N.Y.17, N.Y. 

speakers include Don F. Copell, Firm— 

vice president of manufacturing, 

Wager Baking Corp.; Claude V. eee 


Swank, vice president, Johnson & 
Johnson; and Clement C. Ca- 
ditz, President, Northern Metal 
Products Co. 
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Metropolitan Club 
Sponsors Course 


New York—The Metropolitan Pur- 
chasers Club has announced an eight- 
session course dealing with the ‘“admin- 
istration of the purchasing function.” 

Instruction will start Oct. 6 with Don- 
ald T. Keliher, director of purchasing at 
United States Metals Refining Co., in 
charge for the first three meetings. Topics 
to be covered include basic functions of 
the purchasing department, department 
organization, scope of purchasing author- 
ity and responsibility, controls and pro- 
cedures, centralization vs. decentraliza- 
tion, budgets and policies, and contracts, 
clauses, and vendor performance. 

Active in association affairs and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of New 
York, Keliher discussed the job of the 
expeditor at a general session of the 
N.A.P.A. convention last May. 

The Metropolitan Club opened its fall 
season Sept. 9 with a discussion of elec- 
tronics buying by B. N. Karpson, purchas- 
ing agent for the wire and cable division 
of Federal Telephone & Radio Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J. 


Special Problem Told 


In buying electronics, Karpson said, a 
special problem is single sources of sup- 
ply, especially when products are new and 
the electronics buyer spends a great deal 
of time developing competitive sources. 
Purchasing methods and principals, he 
added, are essentially the same as for 
other fields. 

Further information on the club’s pur- 
chasing course can be obtained by writing 
the club secretary at 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Free to members of the 
Club, the course is also open to non- 
members for a $5 registration fee. 


Clinic on Problems Opens 
Kalamazoo Valley’s Season 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—A “problem clinic” 
featured the Kalamazoo Valley Purchas- 
ing Agents Association’s first meeting 
of the 1958-59 season Sept. 9. 

The clinic panel, included Robert A. 
Johnson, St. Regis Panelyte; Earl Nelson, 
Checker Motors; and guest David A. 
Howard, president, Kalamazoo Container 
Corp., discussed case histories of value 
analysis at Valley Metal Products Co., 
Mac Sin bar paper Co., and Fuller Mfg. 
Co. 

Howard described the importance of 
packaging costs in today’s market and 
suggested ways to improve containers to 
aid product appeal. Nelson described 
problems of lead time and told how his 
company solved some of them. 


North Central Ohio P.A.’s 
Hear About Plastic Items 


Mansfield, Ohio—Members of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of North 
Central Ohio learned about laminated 
plastics and teflon fiber first hand at their 
Sept. 16 meeting here. 

F. W. Johns, Jr., Technical service 
representative, together with E. H. Baugh, 
district sales manager, and H. H. Biddle, 
Cleveland manager, all of Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Co., discussed the ma- 
terials and their uses. 


Cincinnati P.A.’s Learn 
About Versatility of Glass 


Cincinnati—The usefulness and versa- 
tility of glass is almost unlimited, mem- 
bers of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Cincinnati were told at their first 
meeting of the 1958-59 season, Sept. 9. 

Harvey C. Travers, senior applications 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


NO. 498 LOW CARBON FLAT STOCK 


e 91% machinability — best of any flat 
stock. 


e Saves up to 60% on material and 
finishing. 


@ Each piece identified full length. 


TOOL STEEL DIE AND FLAT STOCKS 
@ 3 types — air, oil or water hardening. 


e Over 1000 sizes, precision ground 
to Starrett standards of finish and 
accuracy. 


STARRETT Precision Ground FLAT STOCK 


now available in 4 TYPES for wider use, bigger savings 


The time and money-saving advantages of 
Starrett Flat Stock and Die Stock are now 
greatly extended with the introduction of new 
Starrett Free Machining-Low Carbon Flat Stock. 

This new fine grained, low carbon, silicon 
killed steel has 91°; 


machinability — best of any 


flat stock. Available in 24” lengths, '%" to 27.” 
thicknesses, ?.” to 16” widths. Can be used soft, 
carburized or case hardened. Each piece identi- 
fied full length to avoid confusing with other 


steels and packaged in protective envelope. 


PRECISION TOOLS « DIAL INDICATOR 


Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor 
also has Starrett tool steel Precision Ground Die 
Air, Oil and 
Water Hardening. Flat stock in 18” lengths, die 


and Flat Stock in three types 
stock in 36” lengths — in over 1000 widths and 
thicknesses. Ask him for complete information 
or write for Bulletins 1109 and 1110. Address 
Dept. PW, The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Starrett 


FLAT STOCK and DIE STOCK 
World's Greatest Toolmakers 


+ STEEL TAPES « GROUND FLAT STOCK - HACKSAWS «+ HOLE SAWS + BAND SAWS «+ BAND KNIVES 


Visit the Starrett Exhibits—Booth 606, Western ASTE Show—Booth 2546, National Metal Show 


engineer, Corning Glass Works, demon- 
strated one type which conducts electricity, 
another with an infra-red heating element, 
and a third type specially treated with 
thin metallic coating which, although 
still transparent, can be used as an 
insulating material. 

Travers described Corning’s new prod- 
uct Pyroceram, an opaque crystalline 
ceramic material with improved thermal 
and electrical properties. He said it is 
now being used for missile nose cones, 
but was suitable for abrasive binder and 
bearing parts, printed circuits, dishes, 
rods, and tubes. 

Travers concluded by showing a Corn- 
ing industrial film on glass. 


P.A.’s Hear Metals Story 


Buftalo—Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Buffalo members saw a demonstra- 
tion of metals and their uses at their 
Sept. 10 meeting. David H. Mackey, a 
metallurgist and sales manager of Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., told “The Story of 
Metals” as the guest speaker at the group’s 
first meeting of the 1958-59 season. 


President Affleck to Attend 
British P.A.’s Conference 


New York—N.A.P.A. president Gor- 
don B. Affleck heads overseas at the end 
of the month to attend the annual con- 
ference of the Purchasing Officers Associ- 
ation of Great Britain. The British P.A.’s 
will assemble Oct. 2-5 at Southport, near 
Liverpool. 

Affleck, who this month began his 
strenuous round of appearances before 
N.A.P.A. local and district meetings, 
will address the British association and 
describe the objectives and programs of 
his own organization. Affleck is purchas- 
ing agent of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints at Salt Lake City. 


P.A.’s Given Football Dope 


Springfield, Ohio—The local Spring- 
field High football coach, Lowell Storm, 
gave the members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Springfield a run- 
down on the team’s prospects at the Sept. 
10 meeting. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


Previously Listed 
SEPTEMBER 


The Material Handling Institute—Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-24. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 
22-24. 


American Mining Congress—Minina Show, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Sept. 22-25. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—!ron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


Pacific Northwest Public Buyers Association—Em- 
press Hotel, Victoria, B. C., Sept. 25-26. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, Ist 
District—12th Pacific Intermountain Conference, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Sept. 26-27. 


National Builders Hardware Exposition — Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 
nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Fourth Annual Joint Military Industry Packaging 
and Handling Symposium — Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
nn Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 2nd 
District— 12th Annual Southwest Purchasing Con- 
ference, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kan., Oct. 8-9. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Packaging Institute—Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central lowa— 
Products Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines, Oct. 15-16. 


National Office Management Association—Mont- 
real Business Show, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Oct. 15-18. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
N. Y., Oct. 16-17. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 


—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 


phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 


more, Oct. 20-22. 


National Business Show — 


Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


Purchasing Week 


National Safety Council—46th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago—Pur- 
chasing Workshop, co-sponsored by Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Department of Business and 
Economics, Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 


Dayton Association of Purchasing Agents—3rd 
Annual Procurement Conference, co-sponsored by 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. Oct. 23-24. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 9th | 


District — Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-Bilt- 
more Hotel, Providence, R. |., Oct. 22. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, Western 
Hill Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., Oct. 
22-24. 

American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


American Society for Metals—National Metals 
Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Instrumentation Conference and Exhibit — Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Nov. 17-19. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


9th National Conference on Standards 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


— Hotel 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


1959 
FEBRUARY 


Materials Handling in Canadian Industry Expost- 
tion—The Automotive Building, Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Feb. 2-6. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—14th Annual 
Technical and Management Conference, Rein- 
forced Plastics Division, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Feb. 3-5. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama — 
Annual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Feb. 12. 


MARCH 


The Lighting, Lamps and Electrical Manufacturers 
Salesmen’s Association — 2nd National Lighting 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, March 1-4. 


APRIL 


22nd Annual Pacific Northwest Purchasing 
Agents’ Conference—Co-sponsored by the British 
Columbia, Oregon and Washington Purchasing 
Agents Associations, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, April 
24-25. 
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Sohio Announces 
Purchasing Split 


General, Technical Buy- 
ing to Operate Sepa- 
rately at Standard Oil 


Cleveland—Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio has split the pur- 
chasing function at the home 
office into general and technical 
areas. The reorganization, under 
purchasing manager Charles E. 
Curry, was announced last week. 

The general purchasing section 
will be managed by Russell L. 
Charles, who will supervise pur- 
chasing of such items as chemi- 
cals, paper, forms, printing, 


RUSSELL L. CHARLES 


containers, and oil country goods. 
A veteran in Sohio’s purchasing 
division, Charles has been section 
chief for inventory and salvage in 
addition to his duties as senior 
buyer. 

Donald R. Wilkinson, who 
joined Sohio in 1947 as a junior 


DONALD R. WILKINSON 


engineer and has been group en- 
gineer in the manufacturing de- 
partment since 1955, will direct 
the technical section and overseas 
purchases related to automotive, 
construction, and technical and 
specialty items. 


Foreign Trade Center 


Houston—A _ purchasing cen- 
ter, Foreign Trade Corp., has 
been established here for foreign 
and domestic buyers of oil field 
and heavy industrial products. 
The center will offer complete 
office, secretarial, and business 
services to buyers interested in 
oil production, transmission, re- 
finery, and distribution equip- 
ment. 
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Blough Says Industry Should Not Take Rap for Inflation 


Detroit—The steel industry 
and other segments of American 
industrial management should 
not take the rap for inflation and 
high prices, according to United 
States Steel chairman Roger M. 
Blough. 

Blough, discussing upward 
price pressures before a meeting 
of the economic club of Detroit 
last week, emphasized that a 
host of other causes rather than 
“pricing policies of American in- 
dustry” are responsible for infla- 
tionary pressures. Blough was 
especially critical of attempts to 


put much of the blame for high 
prices on steel management. 

“Disturbed is an inadequate 
word to describe my reaction to 
what frequently amounts to a 
campaign of calumny from high 
places by those who pose as de- 
fenders of the public interest,” 
Blough said. It’s a fairy tale, he 
said, “a Grimm fairy tale.” 

He said the nation’s inflation- 
ary ills primarily are a result of 
heavy federal spending, the grow- 
ing federal deficit and union- 
impelled wage boosts which out- 
pace industrial output increases. 


Blough stated these factors 
were Overlooked by the majority 
report of the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee’s study of steel 
prices and their effect on infla- 
tion. He said also the report 
ignored the role of labor leader- 
ship in rising prices, which must 
be considered. 

“The truth of the matter,” 
Blough pointed out, “is that the 
effect of a rise in the price of 
steel—or of any other material 
is sO insignificant in comparison 
to the overwhelming importance 
of a rise in wage costs, that it is 


not—and never can be—a con- 
trolling, or even a dominant fac- 
tor in the price of finished arti- 
cles.” 

Backing up his statement, 
Blough continued, “the undis- 
puted evidence in the record of 
the Committee shows that dur- 
ing the past 17 years, U.S. Steel’s 
employment costs, per man 
hour, have gone up at an aver- 
age rate of more than 8% a year, 
while the government’s own re- 
ports show that output per man 
hour in steel has risen by less 
than 3% a year.” 


NEW FRUEHAUF LIFETIME STAINLESS 


A Trailer To Own 


PROUDLY AND PROFITABLY 


Rigid, Weatherproof Sides — Electronically 
controlled machine welding assures perfect 
connections throughout the rugged, rigid side 
panels, helping to make them the strongest 
in any Trailer for their weight. 


Thorough Water Testing — Every inch of 


economical. 


the roof is subjected to severe tests with 


torrents of water and brilliant light to assure 
you positively of leak-proof performance. 


provide lengthwise rigidity and hat shaped 
bows insure crosswise stability in the tough 
yet lightweight stainless steel roof. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
Cire 


For Forty-Four Years — 
More Fruehauf Trailers On The Road 
Than Any Other Make! 


The Beautiful New Fruehauf Stainless Volume* Van 
Was Born With A Reputation As ‘‘The Lifetime Trailer’ 


THE NEW Stainless Fruehauf Volumes: Van is the best advertise- 
ment your business can have. There’s exact truth in every hand- 
some, sturdy line of this gleaming unit—for it is the strongest, 
finest Trailer you can buy—and, strangely enough, the most 


When a Trailer is road tested and laboratory tested by Fruehauf 
as exhaustively as the new Stainless Volumes: Van has been, you 
can be sure it’s rugged. When it’s built of tough, corrosion-free 
materials with modern precision machinery from the ground up as 
only Fruehauf can build it, you know it will perform permanently 
—and have extra trade-in value. When it has all the Stainless Steel 
qualities plus Volume:sVan features that Fruehauf customers 
have found profitable in the past, plus husky new engineering and 
construction features, you know it has unlimited earning power. 

That’s why the new Stainless actually costs much less. You can 
own it or lease it, but you can’t out-earn it. See it soon at your 
nearby Fruehauf Branch. 


TRAILERS 


LRT ARR . 


World's Largest Builder of Truck-Trailers 


10944 Harper Avenue - 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
% SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED DETAILS AT ONCE ON THE NEW "LIFETIME STAINLESS” 
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Purchasing Week 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Nicholson to Retire 


From Milwaukee Post 


Milwaukee — Joseph W. 
Nicholson, Milwaukee city pur- 
chasing agent, will retire Nov. 1. 
His complaint to the Justice De- 
partment that he had received 
identical pipe bids resulted in a 
grand jury probe of alleged price 
fixing (PW, Aug. 4, p 1). 

The 66-year-old official began 
his municipal service as a Mil- 
waukee school teacher in 1916, 
became a city buyer in 1918 and 
has been city purchasing agent 
since 1923. 

National president of the 
N.A.P.A. in 1938-39 and Ship- 
man medalist in 1950, Nicholson 
nominated his deputy, Andrew L. 
Lehrbaummer, to succeed him as 
city purchasing agent. 

A charter member and former 
president of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, 
Nicholson also has been active 
in governmental purchasing at- 


fairs and helped organize the 
National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing which he 


headed as president in 1948-49. 


ERHARD KARL 


International Elevates 
Karl to P.A. Director 


New York—Erhard Karl has 
been advanced to director of pur- 
chases by International Paper Co. 
Robert E. Crockett will succeed 
Earle Weaver, who is retiring 
after 44 years with the firm, as 
manager of the Northern Divi- 
sion purchasing department ef- 
fective Dec. 31. 

Karl joined the company in 
1935 as a laboratory tester at 
the Mobile mill of the firm’s 
Southern Kraft Division. In 1937 
he became a_ purchasing clerk 
and six years later was named 
purchasing agent for the South- 
ern Kraft Division. 

Crockett has been with the 
firm 24 years and since 1952 has 
Served as assistant mill manager 
at the Niagara Falls, N. Y.. mill. 


John C. Zuk has 
moted from assistant purchasing 
agent to purchasing agent for 
Superior Steel Division, Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Carnegie, Pa. He 
is a member of the N. A. P. A. 
und the Pittsburgh Association. 


been pro- 


Stanley M. Schmelter has been 
shifted from the Milwaukee 
headquarters of R. T. & E. Corp. 
to the firm’s transformer manu- 
facturing plant near Portland, 
Ore., as purchasing agent. 
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M. D. MACBURNEY 


MacBurney to Direct 


Witco’s Purchasing 

New York—Michael D. Mac- 
Burney has joined Witco Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., as director of pur- 
chases for the firm and_ its 
divisions. 

He succeeds George F. Polzer, 
recently elected executive vice 
president and a director of Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., a Witco division. 

MacBurney had been assistant 
director of purchases for the 
Plastics and Coal Chemicals Di- 
vision of Allied Chemical Corp., 
New York. He is a member of 
the board of directors and a past 
president of the New York sec- 
tion of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

(MacBurney was a member of 
PURCHASING WEEK’S panel of 
purchasing executives from the 
drug and chemical industries. 
“P.W. Roundtable Stars Chemi- 
cal, Drug P.A.’s,” July 14, p. 16.) 


William M. Grass has suc- 
ceeded Arthur Jungdahl, who re- 
tired after 45 years with the firm, 
as eastern division purchasing 
agent, Tidewater Oil Co., New 
York. With the company 34 
years, Grass has served as assist- 
ant purchasing agent since Feb- 
ruary. 


William C. Bryant, purchasing 
agent for the National Commer- 
cial Bank & Trust Co., Albany, 
N. Y., has been elected a director 
of the National Exchange Bank, 
Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


John W. Golden has been ad- 
vanced to purchasing agent, su- 
pervising production materials 
and supplies, by Sherman Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Royal Oak, Mich. 
Lloyd Lawrie has been promoted 
to buyer of supplies. Before join- 
ing the firm’s purchasing depart- 
ment last February, Golden had 
been with Ford Motor Co. pur- 
chasing stainless steel trim. 


Peter O’Dennell, who served as 
director of purchases for Delco 
Products Division, Dayton, Ohio, 
ended 30 years’ service with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. He helped to 
conduct the Advance Purchasing 
Class sponsored by the Dayton 
Purchasing Agents Association. 


J. S. Thomas, director of pur- 
chases since 1948 for Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, 
will assume additional responsi- 
bilities as general director of pur- 
chases for the entire company. 


Charles D. Crosby has been 
promoted to purchasing manager, 


Phosphorus Division of Hooker 
Chemical Corp., Jeffersonville, 
Ind. He had been P.A. at the 
Columbia, Tenn., plant. 


Kenneth R. MacDonald has 
been advanced from director of 
purchases to vice president in 
charge of purchases by The 
Ruberoid Co., New York. 


Jewett F. Neiley, Sr., will serve 
as director of purchasing for En- 
dicott Johnson Corp., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. A member of the 
board of directors since 1929, 
Neiley also will continue as hide 
buyer. 


Raymond Diadul, for the last 
10 years a project buyer for 
Franklin Supply Co., Providence, 
R. I., has joined Midcontinent 
Tube Service, Inc., as a Chicago 
area Sales and service representa- 
tive. 


George Faccone has been pro- 
moted from expediter to buyer 
at Electrocomp, Inc., division of 
Blonder-Tongue — Laboratories, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 


Donald G. Vincent, former 
supervisory buyer of instrumen- 
tation and control equipment for 
Bettis Atomic Power Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has taken the post of 
sales representative with the en- 
gineering products section, Spe- 
cial Products Division, I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia. 


Grady Pat Harper, former 
credit manager, has been made 
purchasing department manager 
at Kelley Mfg. Co., Houston. 
He succeeds Edwin I. Milwee 
who has been named sales de- 
velopment manager. 


A. H. Murphy 


New York—Arthur H. Mur- 
phy, 39, a buyer for J. C. Penney 
Co., died Sept. 3 in the Veterans 
Administration Hospital in the 
Bronx, N. Y. He _ served in 
counter-intelligence in the Air 
Force in World War II. 

Surviving are his wife, four 
daughters, his mother, a sister, 
and a brother. 


W. J. Kite, Jr. 


New York—Wilson J. Kite, 
Jr., 65, purchasing agent, Plastics 
and Coal Chemicals Division, Al- 
lied Chemical Corp., died Aug. 


7? 


Kite joined the firm’s Phila- 
delphia office in 1906 and was 
transferred to the New York 
office as a buyer in 1922. For the 
past several years he had acted 
as purchasing agent for Barrett 
Division. He was a member of 
the New York Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 

He is survived by his wife and 
a son. 


C. L. Reichenbach 


Yonkers, N. Y. Carl L. 
Reichenbach, 71, died Aug. 25 
Until two years ago he was pur- 
chasing agent for Otis Elevator 
Co. in New York and later in 
Yonkers. Before joining Otis, he 
Was a personnel manager for 
Gimbel Brothers, New York. 

Surviving are his wife, a daugh- 
ter, two sisters, and a brother. 
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PAMCO P.A. Engel checks specifications before issuing order for vari- 
ous material which will insure production of company is at top level. 


Purchasing is keeping Alvin F. 
Engel as busy in an earthbound 
fashion nowadays as piloting P-38 
fighters over Europe did during 
World War II. 

Looks for Parts in Hurry 

As purchasing agent for Para- 
plegics Manufacturing Co. in 
Franklin Park, Ill., Engel often 
finds himself looking around in a 
hurry for parts or materials that 
he has never bought. 

PAMCO, staffed completely 
by men and women who have 
lost the use of their legs or some 
other physical capacity, special- 
izes in sub-contract work for 
larger firms. Often these are small 
jobs, table assemblies that take 
only a short time, so new con- 
tracts are constantly coming in 
that require different products 
and materials. 

“It’s really sort of touch and 
go,” says Engel, who thinks the 
versatility of his job is really a 
challenge. “Especially,” he says 
—*‘since I didn’t know a thing 
about it when I started a year and 
a half ago.” 

How did he become a P.A.? 
“By accident,” Engel says. “After 
working for almost two years as 
an inspector on the production 
line, | suddenly found myself in 
the P.A.’s chair. And,” he adds, 
“this was especially interesting 
because the company had not had 
a full-time P.A. for several 
years.” 


A Busy Day for the P.A. 


But now that Engel is setting 
in the P.A.’s chair, he is quite 
enthusiastic about purchasing. 
It keeps him so busy during every 
moment of the day that it leaves 
him little energy for pursuing hob- 
bies when he gets home in the 
evening. But he enjoys it. 

Engel, whose desk is piled high 
with catalogues and purchasing 
reference manuals, says he does 
very little repetitious buying. 
This, he explains, is due to the 
firm’s ever-changing business that 
comes not only from the Mid- 
west, but also from places like 
the University of California’s 
atomic development plant at Los 


———A PW. Profile 
A.F. Engel, Former Fighter Pilot 


Kept Busy Purchasing for PAMCO 


Alamos, N. Mex., and research 
laboratories doing defense work 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. “It’s often 
five or six months between pur- 
chases of related items, and, of 
course, markets etc. change all 
the time.” He particularly wel- 
comes salesmen to his office be- 
cause “I learn a great deal from 
each one, these men are always 
another reference card for me to 
add to my contact file of new 
companies.” 


Some Clients Listed 


Among the clients for whom 
Engel buys are Admiral Corp., 
Argonne National Laboratory, 
Bell & Howell, Goss Press Com- 
pany, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Borg-Warner Corp., AC Spark 
Plug Division of General Motors 
Corp., Teletype Corp., Western 
Electric Co., Motorola Corp., etc. 

Versatility, however, is not 
only the keyword to the 37-year- 
old P.A.’s professional activities, 
but also his personal background. 
A native of Hillside, Ill., he grew 
up on a farm and came to Chi- 
cago for his first industrial job, 
working as a photostat operator 
for several years with Harris 
Trust Co. In 1942, he joined the 
U.S. Air Force, became a P-38 
pilot, and flew 42 missions over 
Europe. He returned to civilian 
life for a short time and in 1949, 
went back into the Air Force as 
a radar operator. He contracted 
polio in 1952 and was hospital- 
ized until 1954. 


The proud father of two 
daughters and one son, Engel 
sums up the interests of his 


family by saying, “Why, we just 
enjoy living . . . that’s our main 
activity.’ His extracurricular ac- 
tivities and hobbies center mostly 
around his busy home in a Chi- 
cago suburb. 
Enjoys Purchasing Work 

In looking over the series of 
events that have unexpectedly led 
him into a purchasing career... 
Engel says, “Actually now that 
I’m a P.A. and know a little bit 
about the field, | often think pur- 
chasing would have been at the 
top of my career list anyway!” 
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This Week's 


a 
Foreign 
* 
Perspective SEPT. 22.28 


London—W hat will happen to lead and zinc prices is anyone's 
guess. Londoners were startled when the U.N. talks on those 
metals produced these suggestions: 

e That the general level of lead-zinc exports should be tempo- 
rarily cut—for as much as a year. 

e That there should be established machinery for “prompt 
review” in which both consumers and producers should have 
“adequate representation.” 

e That there should be a cut in total world mine and smelter 
output. 

e That a study group should be appointed to consider the long 
term problems of lead and zinc. 

These suggestions, now to be referred to governments con- 
cerned, appear to represent something of a victory for U.S. inter- 
ests, known to be anxious for action along these lines. 

How the governments will react is highly uncertain. This is for 
sure. You can expect a period of continued uncertainty for lead- 
zinc prices—at least until conference suggestions have been 
accepted or rejected by member governments. 


Moscow—Soviet machine tool industry is offering increased 
competition to hard-pressed western producers. 

- According to a U.S.S.R. ministry of trade publication, the num- 
ber of capitalist countries importing Soviet machine tools rose 
from 11 in 1956 to 16 in 1957. 

Exports to Austria increased 240% in 1956-57, to Belgium 
130°C, to Egypt 290% and to India 60°. 

India takes the largest share, 34.6%, of Soviet machine tool 
exports to countries outside the Communist bloc. Next is Turkey, 
with 21.5%, and next Egypt with 11.6%. Austria is reported as 
taking the largest share, 11.6%, of any Western European coun- 
try. 

Increased Soviet tool production is behind the stepup in 
exports. According to Red sources, Kremlin machine tool output 
has increased 65 fold since 1929. 


Bonn—Germany is about to go into the “foreign aid” business 
on a large scale. 

Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard will discuss German eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped countries of South-east Asia 
and the Far East during an extensive autumn trip. 

Erhard also plans to stop in Cairo to talk about German 
investment and credits to the Arab countries while enroute to 
his meeting in New Delhi next month. 

Whether Erhard will visit Moscow is still open. He has an 
invitation from Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan who 
came to Bonn last April to sign a three-year trade agreement. 

Erhard’s trip comes at a time when the Bonn government is 
making its most intensive study to date of extending long-term 
credits to currency-pinched countries. 

A first step is a proposed revolving fund of about $100 million. 
The fund would allow German exporters to extend government- 
guaranteed credits from the present maximum term of four years 
to 7-8 years. 


Winnipeg, Canada—A new trade squabble seems to be brew- 
ing between Canada and Uncle Sam. 

Washington doesn’t like new amendment to Canadian Customs 
Act which gives sweeping power to officials here to increase tariff 
duties under a new anti-dumping clause. 

Recent American note accuses Canada of violating provi- 
sions of Gatt (an international trade agreement). It warns that 
sections of proposed bill create dangerous precedents for inter- 
national trade. Note says such sections would weaken the ability 
of U.S. Administration to withstand strong pressures from its 
own public for retaliatory measures. 

Britain is also expected to protest vigorously against new bill. 
Reason: It will raise duties against British woolens—despite 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s campaign promises to “divert” 
trade from United States to Britain. 


Tokyo—Japan, eyeing the lucrative American car market, 
is stepping up export sales of automobiles. 

So far sales have been small but they’re expected to grow as 
production is stepped up in coming months. 

July export figures show where the sales emphasis is going. 

Some 920 cars were exported by the Japanese in that month. 
Significantly enough 408, or 44% of total exports, wound up 
on American shores. 
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Red Chinese Ask 
Imports, Exports 


Bonn — Chinese Communists 
lost little time in taking advan- 
tage of the recent revision of the 
NATO country export embargo 
list to Communist-bloc nations. 
A 15-man Red Chinese delega- 
tion already is touring West Ger- 
many searching for both export 
and import orders. 

Part of the delegation was in 
the Ruhr seeking heavy machin- 
ery, machine tools, and ball bear- 
ings from Schuess AG, Linde- 
mann Maschinenfabrik GMBH, 
and Mannesmann Export GMBH. 
Others of the delegation were in 
Hamburg looking to sell agricul- 
tural products. 

In the first half of 1958, West 
German imports from Red China 
ran to $24 million against $25 
million in exports. Estimates for 
the last half of the year run to 
$60 million worth of West Ger- 
man exports to Red China. The 
rupture in trade relations between 
Red China and Japan is appar- 
ently the reason for the jump. 

A semi-official delegation 1s 
expected from Peiping in October 
to negotiate a new trade agree- 
ment to take the place of a one- 
year non-governmental trade con- 
tract between Bonn and Peiping 
which is expiring. 


Du Pont of Canada Adds 
Two New Plants, Space 


Montreal— Du Pont of Canada 
has announced construction of 
two new facilities and expansion 
of another. 

A polyetiylene film and tubing 
plant will be built at Whitby, 
near Toronto, to serve the pack- 
aging and construction industries. 

Construction has started on a 
plant to make linear polyethylene 
resins near Sarnia, Ont. It will 
be an automatic push-button 
plant with open-air process build- 
ings operated from a central con- 
trol room. 

The company’s Shawinigan, 
Que. facilities are being expanded 
for the production of a new cel- 
lophane film, a polymer-coated 
film called KST. 


British Concern Makes 
Impermeable Graphite 


London—A “completely im- 
permeable” graphite said to be 
highly resistant to gaseous cor- 
rosion and behaving like metal, 
has been announced by British 


General Electric Co. for use in 
the nuclear energy field. 

Other industrial uses, the com- 
pany said, are as a substitute 
canning material for magnox, 
berrylium, and stainless steel. 


Polish Watching Imports 
After Trade Plan Flops 


Vienna, Austria—The Polish 
government has ordered immedi- 
ate establishment of special agen- 
cies to perform “anti-import” 
watch-dog duty, it has been re- 
ported here. 

To be set up for the chemical 
and heavy industries and for small 
items imports, the watchdog com- 
missions will study domestic pro- 
duction and have the last word 
on whether an item should be 
imported or produced domes- 
tically. The action resulted from 
failure of the Polish economy to 
fulfill the government’s 1958 
foreign trade program—an in- 
crease of exports by 2.4% over 
1957 and a decrease of imports 
by 5.5%. 

Polish foreign aid monopolies 
were ordered not to accept any 
foreign purchase order from 
either state owned or private 
firms which do not have the ad- 
vance approval of the respective 
state controlled agency. 


Red China to Get 70,000 
Tons of Australian Steel 


Melbourne—Australia has re- 
ceived orders for about 70,000 
long tons of steel from Red China 
and other countries, and negoti- 
ations are under way for further 
quantities. 

Australia steel production 
capacity now is in excess of the 
combined Australian New Zea- 
land demand, and the industry 
is interested in increasing its 
export outlets. 


Chinese Ask Recognition 
As Price of Trade Boost 


Vienna, Austria—A Red Chi- 
nese trade delegation, winding up 
an Austrian visit, says expansion 
of trade between the two coun- 
tries depends on Austrian recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist 
nation. 

The 6-man delegation did not 
conclude any deals during their 
sojourn in Vienna. They merely 
gathered economic and technical 
data on Austrian industry with 
particular emphasis on machine 
building, electrical, chemical and 
vehicles industrial operations, 
to be used as a basis for future 
orders. 


“. .. And replacement parts are no problem 
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... Just pick up 
your phone and ask the operator for Rome, Italy.” 


Austrian Aluminum 
Seeks 10% Price Rise 


Vienna, Austria—The Aus- 
trian nationalized aluminum in- 
dustry is pressuring government 
authorities for a 10% price in- 
crease. 

Higher electric power 
form the basis for the petition 
of Aluminiumwerke Ranshofen 
to the Parity Commission on 
Prices and Wages, an Austrian 
governmental committee which 
decides basic commodity and 
wage levels. Ranshofen factory 
managers stated the company 
cannot absorb a 2% power rate 
increase which went into effect 
Aug. |. 

Power comprises 24% of Ran- 
shofen’s total production costs, 
according to the company. 


costs 


British Chemical Firm 
Enters Canadian Market 


London—More competition 
for U.S. chemical firms selling in 
Canada is promised by news that 
one of Britain’s biggest chemical 
corporations is planning expan- 
sion. 

The corporation is Fisons, a 
British household name for agri- 
cultural chemicals. A new sub- 
sidiary, Fisons (Canada), has been 
formed and eventually will start 
production in Canada. Corpora- 
tion officials claim Fisons’ prod- 
ucts to be marketed in Canada 
have a “technical edge” over sim- 
ilar American products. 

The subsidiary was due to start 
Oct. 1 when it will take over dis- 
tribution of the parent firm's Brit- 
ish manufactured chemicals in 
Canada. 
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at competitive prices. 
Everybody wants ac- 
curate stampings. Peo- 
ple have been coming 
back to ETASCO for 
over 35 years for just 
these reasons. 


YOUR BLUEPRINTS 
to ETASCO for a quo- 
tation will show you 
what we mean—and 
you won’t be obligated. 
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122 Ballard St., Saugus, Massachusetts 
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Purchasing Must Supply Information 


One of the interesting facets of a purchasing position is variety. In many 
other types of work you might be able to plot your work for tomorrow, but 
in purchasing, as one seasoned executive explained it, you'd better take 
a quick look at the papers on your desk before you doff your coat and hat 
each morning. You never know what demands are going to be made of you. 

That, of course, is what makes it interesting, but it never seems to fail 
that when you are at your busiest is just the time when someone wants infor- 
mation. It’s easy to put such requests for information in the wrong light. 

They tell the story of the purchasing director who “blew his top” one day 
when a production man asked for detailed information on a new process 
about which he had heard. The purchasing director was up to his ears in 
work and complained bitterly about the unreasonable demand being made 
by the production man. There was silence for a few seconds, then the 
purchasing man finished his tirade and when the production man calmly said: 

“Bill, if I knew all the things your department knows about digging out 
information on products and processes, your department would be less 
important. Being a source for information is one of your major functions.” 

It’s very fundamental, but then the simple things are the ones we slip up 
on most frequently. How long has it been since you reviewed your system 
of acquiring and transmitting information to other departments? Maybe 
some part of your system needs overhauling to meet changing conditions. 
Maybe it would be a good idea for an assistant to go through the files and 
discard the obviously obsolete material. Maybe it would be a good idea to. 

There are any number of things that can be done to strengthen pur- 
chasing’s position as the major information source for your company. It 
may be that one type of program is of little value for your particular setup 
while another would be excellent. That’s the only reason for a maybe. 

But there’s no maybe involved when it comes to the need for information. 
Other departments need it, it’s up to you to supply it. 


Sales Gives, Why Cant Purchasing Take? 


With football about to take over both sports pages and conversations about 
sports, you'll hear again and again that cliche: “Well, the best defense is a 
good offense.” 

Before you grow tired of hearing it though, let’s put it to work on one 
of the perennial sore spots in the field of purchasing. I’m talking about gifts. 
Every purchasing man who has been in the business for as little as two years 
is sick of hearing about gifts. 

However, instead of “burning” the next time someone mentions gifts to 
you, just turn the tables around. Many times another department takes the 
gifts while the purchasing department takes the criticism. 

And, there’s another angle, too. It’s pretty difficult to understand how one 
department, purchasing included, can be criticized for accepting gifts when 
the sales department in the same company practices gift-giving. 

Yes, as they say in football: 

“The best defense is a good offense.” 
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Jackson, Mich., Cuts Costs on Printing Traffic Tickets; 
A Purchasing Man Gives His Views on Passenger Traffic 
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Here’s What Jackson Does 


Jackson, Mich. 

I was interested and surprised at 
your front-page “squib” concerning the 
fact that the City Purchasing Agent of 
Rochester was for the first time taking 
bids on traffic tickets (“Traffic Tickets 
Wanted,” Aug. 29). 

I am enclosing a sample of our 
parking ticket, copies of our legal ad, 
proposal form, and a tabulation of the 
bids received on June 10, 1958. I am 
also enclosing copies of the tabulation 
of bids for June 26, 1957 and June 13, 
1956. 

You might be interested to note that 
in 1956 we only received two bids, in 
1957 we received three, while in 1958 
when the economic picture switched 
from a “seller’s market” to a “buyer’s 
market” we received six bids. 

Our 1958 price is $154.54 less than 
the 1956 price, in spite of the fact that 
all cost indexes are considerably higher 
than they were in 1956. 

I believe that this is pretty conclu- 
sive proof of the value of competitive 
bidding. 

Lloyd M. Head 
City Purchasing Agent 


How to Aid Passenger Traffic 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Along with your transportation se- 
ries on trucks, railroads, and air freight 
(“Trucking Problems Concern Every- 
body,” July 28, p. 5; “Rails Need Help 
to Survive, Add Service,” Aug. 4, p. 6; 
“Air Freight Growth Rapid; Industry 
Attacking Faster Ground Handling 
Problem,” Aug. 11, p. 7), I would 
like very much to see an article on pas- 
senger transportation. After all, in a 
way they all go together and help to 
make transportation pay off. 

We all know the railroad passenger 
business has gone down to a point 
where I believe it is a pain in the neck 
for most railroads, and most would 
like to stop passenger trains altogether. 

I am aware of the fact that govern- 
ment laws and unions make it almost 
impossible for a railroad to operate on 
an efficient basis, or in other words 
run its own business, but I also be- 
lieve there are a lot of things it could 
do to bring back the railroad passenger 
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business if it really wanted to. 

First, | think, the government should 
ease off on some of its laws. Second, 
I think the unions should give the rail- 
roads their fullest cooperation to help 
build them up to what they should be. 

I also think the railroads should 
make a few comparisons with the bus 
and airlines—just why people use them 
in preference to railroads; yes, even 
private autos. 

A few suggestions for what they are 
worth if anything. I am sure someone 
better posted on the subject could add 
to them and do a much better job. 

Why can’t a little more courtesy be 
used in the ticket offices, depots, and 
on the trains? A little help with pas- 
sengers getting off and on trains—and 
in a way you feel that your patronage 
was appreciated. 

Clean up the depots and make them 
more inviting to the public. Informa- 
tion should be given freely and cour- 
teously. Trains should be run more 
often and not such long heavy ones. 
Cut out a lot of the Pullman cars on 
the shorter runs and use more good 
clean day coaches. Stop at more small 
towns with at least some of the trains. 

Do more advertising in many ways. 
Take out some of the crazy pictures at 
either end of the coaches and use the 
space with pictures to create a desire 
to go places. 

Show the public that it costs much 
less to travel by train and use taxi cabs 
or rent a car, than it does to use your 
own car in the big cities. It is also 
safer, and you are more apt to get 
there on time regardless of the weather. 

Stop using box cars for freight and 
baggage up next to the engine on other- 
wise nice trains. It makes a bad im- 
pression and could cause a wreck. 

Run excursion trains with cut rates 
once in a while (but advertise it well 
beforehand). 

Fill up the cars with passengers. It 
should cost very little more to haul a 
full car than one half full. In other 
words, run trains like a production line 
in a factory; fill the cars up and get full 
production. This would help in getting 
lower rates and meeting competition. 

All in all make a few comparisons 
as I mentioned before and treat people 
like human beings instead of cattle. 

Luton F. Wyman 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You . . . 


True, it is quite impossible to buy from all 
suppliers. Assuming similarity in price, 
a quality and delivery, do you believe in 
— explaining to the unsuccessful salesman 
why you are buying from his competitor? 


J. J. Miller 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
San Francisco 

“Yes, I think it’s good public rela- 
tions. We may say, “There wasn’t much 
difference in bids, and we’re giving the 
order to Blank Co. Next time the bids 
come out about the same you'll get it.’ 
If we asked for written bids, we send 
out a form letter. If we phoned for 
quotations, we give the unsuccessful 


vendors a call. By taking this trouble, 
we give the impression, I think, we're 
¥ | trying to be fair. 


R. M. Day 
Western States Refining Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


“This depends on how well the pur- 
chasing agent knows the salesman and 
what his reaction to such explanations 
may be. If I am reasonably sure he will 
not take serious offense, then I definitely 
believe in explaining to him why he 
didn’t get the order. Such information 
is valuable to him in perhaps revising 
his own program or in assisting him to 
copy determine whether or not he should 
continue calling on me.” 


j 
i 
{ 
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R. C. Isler 
Peerless Electric Co., Warren, Ohio 


ould 

ond, “Yes, explain your position in such a 
rail- case. Purchasing’s policy and desire are 
help to maintain the best relationship possible 
1 be. between a supplier or possible supplier 
ould and his company. We should remember 
- bus that the salesman is in a position to 


serve purchasing whenever he is needed. 
Let’s treat him as we want our ‘company 
salesmen’ treated. Our experience has 
proved that honesty and all the facts, 
while being concise, will best answer 
the salesman.” 


them 
even 


DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 


buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 


y are a 
eone 
| add 


L. J. Ragsdale 


sy be lineane Paliiinetinn® a | _ 

“and Plonser Femmating Co., Attain, Als. stands up under really rugged work conditions. 

pas- “IT think the unsuccessful salesman 

—and should be informed as to your reasons — : 

mage for buying from his competitor. If it DYNAPRENE iS jacketed with an extra 

is company policy to buy from one par- 

them ticular supplier, the salesman should tough neoprene compound cured by the 

yrma- know so he will not waste his time and 

cour- yours by frequent calls. If it is some ° ee | 
more previous difficulty in billing and issuing continuous vulcanizing process...@a process 

ones. or credit, or the attitude and actions of 

rs on the salesman, he should be informed of that makes better cordage. 

good this so he can make an effort to prevent 

small its reoccurrence.” ‘ : oo 

on a DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive | 
Ways. J. S. Rinehardt ° ° : 

res at Tee-Pak, Inc., Chicago prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
se the — ' 
desire “We believe that factual information 

__ provides the basis for mutual under- DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 
much standing and good vendor relationships. PY 

‘ cabs Except for specific information pertinent ee | 
- your only to the parties involved in a trans- 
; ‘also auction, we keep current or prospective 

» get suppliers informed of circumstances re- ° 

Woy garding buying practices. At the same Write TODAY | 
t and time, it is essential to justify confiden- . | 
ae. tially the reasons for discontinuing a for this complete 
d im- source of supply. catalog oe FREE. 

k. | . 

rates | J. A. Gerber 
t well Pacific C ar & Foundry Co., WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 

Renton, Wash. 

rs. It “{ don’t phone the unsuccessful sales- 
aul . man but, if he calls, 1 certainly tell him 

other why he didn’t get the order so he'll 
n line know the door is open for future busi- 
et full ness. After all, we might really need 
etting his good will some day. Assuming 
tition. similarity in price, quality and delivery, 
aie | attempt to split business evenly among 9 \ 3 4S | Sen 
owe competing firms, buying now from one, 
tle. again from another. | explain this and NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
yyman I've never had one valid objection.” 
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PACKAGES UNLOADED from planes start through 
50-ft. conveyor, for separation or live storage i 


\ 


\ 


This Handi 


United Airlines’ conveyor system now handles increased load of 100,000 packages a month. 


* 


wth 


DESTINATION of each package is checked before transferring to one AT LOWER END OF LIVE STORAGE CONVEYORS transhipped packages are loaded on SPECIAL HANDLING is re4 
of 14 live storage roller conveyors. Shipments need not be lifted. trucks for delivery to east or westbound planes. Frequent flights keep packages moving. ables are placed in cooler 
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rt through km on JUST INSIDE FREIGHT HANGAR, shipments for Chicago P.A.'s WEIGHT OF EACH SHIPMENT is checked to avoid exceeding ONLY 5% OF THE SHIPMENTS, like this crated ma- 
> storage ifingar. go to right. Transhipped packages are directed to left. payload of each type plane. Packages average 160 Ibs. chine part, reach 390-lb. limit of conveyors. 


LING is rea by some shipments. Perish- NEW SYSTEM has greatly reduced need for fork lift trucks INCOMING SHIPMENTS from Chicago suppliers are received at 4-truck dock. Rollers extend- 
2d in coolerf loading dock until required. and pallets. But they are still used for bulky shipments. ing from doors to transfer points speed handling. Local deliveries are loaded at same dock 
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AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES are tes 


Know Research, Testing, 
Development Services 
Before Requests Hit 


More than ever in the past, 
purchasing agents will be called 
on to procure research, testing, 
and development services for 
their companies. Prime sources 
of such services are independent 
commercial laboratories and con- 
sultants. 

Before such requests flood 
P.A.’s desks it would be help- 
ful to know these organizations 
and how they operate. Selection 
of the right lab for the job and 
how to get a project started are 
additional considerations. An 
examination of case histories can 
show extents of service of such 
labs and consultants and some 
actual benefits. 


Research Expenditures 


Industrial expenditures for re- 
search and development reached 
a record $7-billion in 1957. 
(PW, April 21, p. 1). This year 
industry plans to spend $8-bil- 
lion, 14% more. Preliminary 
figures show manufacturers al- 
ready have plans to increase the 
level of research to almost $9.5- 
billion by 1961. 

By 1961 expenditures for re- 
search and development will get 
more of the manufacturer’s dol- 
lar than plant and equipment. 

All this means greater prob- 
lems and challenges for P.A.’s 
buying R & D products and serv- 
ices. Independent commercial 
laboratories and consultants can 
ud P.A.’s meet this challenge. 

Independent labs are private, 
tax-paying companies that per- 
form physical and chemical tests 
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ted in the field. Burgoyne X-Ray and Metal Testing Co. 
technician x-rays assembly for safe usage. No major disassembly is thus required. 


on all commodities, inspect 
finished products, and conduct 
applied technical research in di- 
versified fields. They are com- 
petitive, professional firms with 
investment in their own plant 
and facilities performing assign- 
ments for a fee. 

Difference Explained 

These labs are sometimes dif- 
ferentiated from consultants be- 
cause the labs own their own 
plant and facilities. This distinc- 
tion is not absolute. Many mem- 
bers of the Association of Con- 
sulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, for example, maintain 
laboratories and _ pilot plants. 
The main thing is that P.A.’s do 
not overlook any related service 
in locating the source best suited 
to perform a specific service. (In 
this article “laboratories” refers 
to both types of services.) 

Laboratories’ personnel _ in- 
clude specialists. They are engi- 
neers, physicists, chemists, metal- 
lurgists, industrial safety experts, 
and patent lawyers. 

Many laboratories are special- 
ists in an industry branch such 
as aeronautical or prime metals. 
Others are specialists by types 
of tests or projects, such as 
X-Ray or environmental testing. 
Still other labs have a_ broad 
scope of operations, crossing in- 
dustry and product lines. 

As operating units, labs are 
located chiefly in large industrial 
centers. Although any city of 
50,000 persons might be ex- 
pected to have an independent 


SAMPLE MOTORS at U. S. Testing Co. are subjected to salt fog test—an accelerated 
test to check corrosion-resistance. Clients find such tests are reliable and economical. 


UTILITY POLE is stressed to maximum load for Bureau of Reclamation (Department of 
Interior). Test here is made by A.S.T.M. Public buyers also benefit from test services. 


or consultant lab, the actual 
number having well-known or- 
ganizations is under 100. 

Any of the agencies and or- 
ganizations publishing directories, 
shown in accompanying box, can 
provide further information to 
P.A.’s. For example, the Ameri- 
can Council of Independent Lab- 
oratories will make special list- 
ings of all the technical services 
its members provide to a particu- 
lar industry. The Association of 
Consulting Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers maintains a clear- 
ing house in New York that can 
assist P.A.’s in processing the 
service of a proper specialist ac- 
cording to the problem involved. 
Such services are without charge. 

Users of labs and consultant 
services agree on certain points 
to consider in source selection. 
These points are as follows: 

1. Definition of specialty in- 
volved in problem 

2. Reputation of lab or con- 
sultant 

3. Time factor or urgency in 
completion of job 

4. Cost or budget considera- 
tion 


Need Not Clearly Defined 


Many labs report that com- 
panies using their services fail to 
locate the best source because 
they have not clearly defined 
their problem. Either the type of 
service, research, test, or develop- 
ment, is not clearly known, or 
the exact specialty field is not 
pin-pointed. Knowing the exact 
problem will allow selection of 
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proper specialist. Specialty labs 
accumulate a great deal of basic 


data in their line, and costly 
preliminary steps are not re- 
quired. 


Reputation of a lab, with a 
name for integrity and prompt 
performance, is a good recom- 
mendation. However, a_ well- 
known name does not assure best 
possible results. Quality of re- 
search is the prime point. Pres- 
ent operating personnel and fa- 
cilities of the lab should be 
carefully considered. 

Independent labs have a good 
name for prompt service. They 
are in a competitive industry 
themselves, and appreciate time 
value. Often on simpler prob- 
lems a small lab can accommo- 
date a buyer’s time requirement 
better than a larger one. College 
labs usually do not give as speedy 
service as commercial labs. 


Reputable Labs Give Estimates 


Any reputable lab will give 
estimates of the man-hours, 
equipment, and overhead costs. 
Factors affecting total cost will 
fluctuate, however, making it 
impossible to quote a fixed price 
for a problem. The best practice 
is to keep informed of progress 
and costs from week to week or 
agree on periodic expenditures 
limit. 

It is customary for buyers and 
labs to sign retainer agreements 
on major projects. This agree- 
ment usually specifies that the 
lab will not undertake a project 
for a client’s competitor during 


the agreement's term. Owner- 
ship of resulting inventions is 
spelled out, and details are given 
about the facilities and person- 
nel assigned to the project. 
Charge and payment details also 
are included. 


Estimate Reviewed 


Estimates of charges of labo- 
ratories range between $5 and 
$20 a man hour, depending on 
the caliber of personnel required. 
An average has been declared to 
be about $8 a man-hour. On a 
long term basis professional per- 
sonnel time runs about $16,000 
yearly. For personnel of a doc- 
torate level charges run between 
$20,000 and $30,000 yearly. 

The American Council of In- 
dependent Laboratories, through 
experience gained with thousands 
of project sponsors, makes two 
suggestions to effectively launch 
a project: 

1. State your problem as spe- 
cifically as possible. 

2. Take the laboratory fully 
into your confidence. 

A clear statement of a problem 
would include what has already 
been done, what further work is 
required, what the objectives are, 
and time limit. At this point, a 
buyer also may request that cer- 
tain specialists be assigned. 

Reputable labs have high 
standards of professional ethics 
and integrity. They safeguard 
data given them. They ask for all 
the information they need. This 
data includes previous client mis- 
takes and omissions. 
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Here are some simply stated 
case histories which show di- 
versity of ways laboratories and 
consultants have aided various 
companies. 

SPECIFICATION CHECK- 
ING—The American Trading 
Corporation of New York City 
imports ceramic mosaic floor 
tile from Japan. In early 1956 
it learned from its dealers that 
tile contractors were unwilling to 
accept Amsterdam’s Vico brand 
floor tile because of rumors that 
these might not be acceptable to 
Federal Housing Administration 
inspectors. 

Amsterdam purchasing agent, 
Jack A. Veerman was con- 
fronted by necessity to find an 
impartial testing agency to ad- 
vise him on F.H.A. specifications 
on ceramic floor tile and con- 
duct tests on his floor tile to see 
if they conformed to specifica- 
tions. 

Veerman contracted with 
American Standards Testing Bu- 
reau in New York to test his 
company’s tiles. A.S.T.B. tested 
and verified that Amsterdam tile 
met F.H.A. specifications. The 
lab also allowed Amsterdam to 
use its Consumer Seal of Ap- 
proval tor advertising. All this 
was done within the budget al- 
lowed. By his action the rumors 
about the tile were silenced and 
his company distributorship was 
assured. 

VENDOR MATERIAL 
CHECK — A large electronics 
firm engaged in the manufacture 
of systems for missile and air- 
craft programs was concerned 
with the reliability of its products. 
This firm purchased many of the 
basic components going into its 
systems, such as_ transformers, 


switches, and relays. To insure 
quality of these components, 
sample lots were submitted to the 
New York Testing Laboratories, 
New York City, for the toughest 
tests available to simulate vari- 
ous environmental conditions. 
From failures occurring during 
these tests, the electronics firm 
was able to recommend various 
changes in design to its suppliers. 
The ultimate result was vastly 
improved quality of basic com- 
ponents supplied to the electron- 
ics manufacturer with correspond- 
ing increase in reliability of its 
own missile systems. 

PLANT CHANGEOVER— 
The manufacturer of a_ well- 
known food product operated 
two plants within the same city. 
He wished to combine the ca- 
pacity of the “old” plant, which 
he rented, with that of the “new” 
one, which he owned. A consult- 
ant proposed consolidating the 
two plants, so as to confine pro- 
duction loss principally to the 
week before annual vacation 
shut-down and have the com- 
bined plant ready for full pro- 
duction after that period. Cost 
estimate, including consultant’s 
fee, amounted to $135,000, 
which was to be recovered in one 
year Owing to increased efficiency. 
This job, spelled out in detail 
by the consultant, was completed 
on schedule at a cost of $137,- 
000, which was recovered in ten 
months. The manufacturer was 
so well pleased that, in addition, 
he paid a bonus to the consultant 
for his work. 

ORGANIZATION OF COM- 
PANY’S OWN LABORATORY 
—A small manufacturing plant 
had been awarded a government 
contract for a metal cleaner. Re- 


National Research Council Direc- 
tory of Research Laboratories, 
1956 Edition. 560 pp., $10.00, 
National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
a < 

Lists almost 5,000 
search labs, 
research labs. 


industrial re- 


including consulting 


Directory of Independent Com- 
mercial Laboratories Performing 
Research and Development (NSF 
57-40) 1957 Edition. 57 pp.— 
$.40, Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Under contract with the National 
Science Foundation, the Maxwell 
Research Center of Syracuse Uni- 
versity compiled this directory which 
lists 565 independent commercial 
laboratories performing 
and development in 


research 
the natural 


Directories of Research and Testing Facilities in U.S.A. 


Index is 
alphabetical, 


sciences. arranged by 


geographical, 
specialty of labs. 


and 


Directory—American Council of 
Independent Leboratories, Inc. 
Sixth Edition—1956 (New edition 
due early ‘58) 75 pp., 
Available on request by responsible 
individuals and organizations. Amer- 
ican Council of Independent Labo- 
ratories, Inc., 4302 East-West High- 
way, Washington 14, D. C. 

Lists 67 Council members labs— 
many with 


summer 


several branches—en- 
gaged in scientific analysis, testing, 
inspection, and research. Index is 
arranged alphabetical, geographi- 
cal and lab specialty. 


Consulting Services, 16th Edition 
—1957, 110 pp. $1.00, Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemi- 
cal Engineers, Inc., 50 East 41st St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Lists over 100 consultants in the 
chemical field, including many 


whose activities extend beyond this 
listed cover the 
gamut of chemistry and 


field. Consultants 
chemical 
engineering from routine analysis 
and physical tests to plant construc- 
tion, process development, and 


court testimony. Fully indexed. 


Directory of Commercial and Col- 
lege Testing Laboratories, 1955 
Edition, $1.00, 39 pp., American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Information is given on 278 com- 
mercial testing labs and their 151 
branches or offices. Also, a list of 
the labs of 86 colleges that do test- 
ing under certain conditions. Lists 
these labs in practically every state 
in the country & types of tests each 
is prepared to do. 


formulation of the company’s 
formula was necessary to meet 
government specifications in the 
face of certain material short- 
ages. Much time was lost in 
tests run outside the company. 
The need to set up a small lab 
was obvious. 

Outside technical help set up 
a lab and new production line. In 
three weeks, by working around 
the clock, government-approved 
cleaner was rolling off the plant’s 
conveyors. 

FIELD SITE TEST—A con- 
struction company operating 
overseas was planning the con- 
struction of a dam in a remote 


area. Of utmost importance in 
a massive structure of this type 
is the load bearing character of 
the bed rock beneath the dam 
site. Samples of the bed rock 
were removed by means of core- 
boring equipment and shipped 
air express to New York Test- 
ing Laboratories. Within a matter 
of days, stress-strain relation- 
ships and ultimate compressive 
strengths determinations were 
performed on the samples, and 
the results were sent back to the 
construction company overseas. 
Delivery of the results was timely 
so that there was no delay in the 
project. 


Cases three and four through 
courtesy of Association of Consult- 
ing Chemists and Chemical Engi- 
neers—Pub: “The Consulting 
Chemist and Chemical Engineers 
in a World Economy.” 


Credit is acknowledged to the fol- 
lowing sources not mentioned in 
article: 
Aerotest Laboratories, Inc. (Col- 
lege Point, N. Y.) 
Burgoyne X-Ray and Metal Test- 
ing Laboratories, Inc. (Long Is- 
land, N. Y.) 
United States Testing Co., 
(Hoboken, N. J.) 


Inc. 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer Makers 
Watching Labor s Wage Demands 


New York—Paint, varnish, 
and lacquer manufacturers are 
keeping their eyes on labor. They 
frankly admit a new round of 
wage increases could very well 
trigger higher prices. 

“Freight rates have gone up. 
So have steel prices, and cost of 
other materials,” declared one 
large producer. “We can't ab- 
sorb everything.” 


Price Boost Unlikely 


A price boost this year is un- 
likely, it was pointed out. In- 
dustry sources felt it would come 
around March, 1959, with the 
auto industry negotiations a gov- 
erning factor in labor costs. 

Morris R. Wingfield, sales vice 
president for the Benjamin Moore 
Paint Co. here, said paint prod- 
ucts were last increased 312% 
in mid-1957. “If we are forced 
to raise prices again,” he said, 
“it will probably be around 3%, 
just enough to offset higher labor 
costs.” 

A spokesman for the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer associaton 
in Washington said the business 
outlook for the industry was very 
good. “In fact,” he said, “1958 
should be the best year the in- 
dustry ever had. 

“Sales, production, and inven- 
tories are all up and expected to 
go higher. New markets for our 
products are being developed 
rapidly. The only thing still in a 
squeeze is profits.” 

Although industrial sales dip- 
ped slightly, he said, trade sales 
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held up well. Now with the auto, 
furniture, and appliance indus- 
tries aiming to pull out of their 
slumps in the fourth quarter, the 
spokesman predicted the paint in- 
dustry will beat its top 1957 
peaks. 

E. A. Eckart, Sr., president of 
the Sapolin Paint Co. here, said 
the increase in building activity 
also will prove a big factor in 
the industry. 

“We expect our production 
and sales to surpass 1957 levels,” 
he said. “As for profits, which 
have been put through the 
wringer this spring, we hope to 
almost equal last year.” 


Hikes Depend on Labor Demands 

Eckart said there’ wasnt 
much of a chance for a price 
hike this year. “But if labor 
starts demanding higher wages 
on top of increased materials 
costs, you can probably look for 
one next year.” 

Explaining why the industry 
fared so well in this recession 
year, one producer said the de- 
velopment of new products was 
a big help. He pointed to such 
things as laytex or rubber-based 
paint, acrylic paint, and alkyd 
resins. 

“These and other new prod- 
ucts helped boost sales,” he said, 
“and as a result, the industry 
hardly knew there was a reces- 
sion.” 

Another paint company ex- 
ecutive emphasized that while 
sales and production have in- 


creased, costs have gone right 
along with them. 

“The facts of life are simple,” 
he said. “We have absorbed so 
many added costs that if labor 
starts demanding higher wages, 
well have to ask for higher 
prices.” 


Western R.R.s Seek 
Right to Cut Rates 


Chicago — Western railroads, 
pressing a campaign to meet 
trucking competition, have asked 
I.C.C. permission to reduce 
freight rates on iron and steel 
products. 

Some 30 roads, members of 
the Western Trunkline Commit- 
tee, asked authority to extend the 
lower scale to new territory in 
Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Michigan, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. The cut 
will go into effect Oct. 15, bar- 
ring filing of objections with the 
fed we 

Already in effect in the South- 
west and part of the western 
trunkline territory, the new com- 
modity rate scale provides for 
reductions ranging from 20 to 
33¢ per hundred pounds. 


Service Center Opens 


Columbus, Ohio—Ohio Valley 
Division of Eutectic Welding Al- 
loys Corp. has opened a new 
warehouse service center here to 
serve the Ohio area. This is the 
10th such facility in the country. 
Others are located in Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Berkeley, St. 
Louis, Dallas, Atlanta, Chicago, 
and Huron, S. D. 
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Texas Prefers Collusion Charges 


Against Suppliers 


Austin, Texas — Seven com- 
panies selling liquid chlorine 
have become the target of a state 
complaint charging a collusion in 
bidding on sales to Texas cities. 

The action is the first of a se- 
ries of antitrust suits expected to 
be filed by Texas Atty. Gen. Will 
Wilson. He opened an investiga- 
tion last June into charges that 
numerous firms rigged prices in 
bids for supplies requested by 
Texas municipal and state pur- 
chasing agents (PW, June 16, 
p. 1). 

The chlorine firms had 20 days 
in which to reply to the civil anti- 
trust action instituted by Wilson 
Sept. 4 in district court at Austin. 
Wilson asked the court for an in- 
junction against what he charged 
were collusive, non-competitive 
marketing practices dating back 
to July 1, 1955. The complaint 
involves prices for liquid chlorine 
sold in 150 lb. cylinders; used by 
nearly every Texas city for water 
supply treatment. 

The state’s petition cited in- 
stances where two or more of the 
seven firms simultaneously sub- 
mitted identical sealed bids on 
liquid chlorine to the cities of 
Dallas, Houston, Austin, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, Midland, 
Lubbock and Bryan, as well as 
to the state itself. Wilson also 
charged an agreement to “pre- 
clude and eliminate competition 
among themselves” in Northeast 
Texas was made last April 23 by 
representatives of three of the 
companies. The petition also 


of Cities, State 


alleged other sales territory divi- 
sions. 

Firms named in the injunction 
action were Dixie Chemical Co., 
Inc., and Caska Chemical Co., 
both of Houston; Schwartz Co., 
Inc., El Paso; Schwartz Inc., Cor- 
pus Christi; Diamond Alkali Co., 
Frontier Chemical Co., and 
Thompson Hayward Chemical 
Co. of Missouri. 

The Texas antitrust investiga- 
tion followed a complaint by the 
Austin City Council last spring 
that identical bids had been re- 
ceived on electrical transformers. 
Dallas authorities also advised 
the attorney general’s office of 
identical bids received on envel- 
opes, drafting tables, water treat- 
ment chemicals, brick, tabulating 
cards, ice, and other supplies. 
Wilson said 25 other Texas cities 
had submitted similar lists. 

Wilson contended that liquid 
chlorine prices are _ identical 
throughout Texas, regardless of 
the place of manufacture or de- 
livery site. When Texas cities re- 
ceive identical bids, they must 
award the contract on the basis 
of a drawing or allocate the pur- 
chase among all bidders. 


Acme Buys Cal-Tronics 


Dayton — Acme Precision 
Products, Inc. has purchased Cal- 
Tronics, Inc., Los Angeles elec- 
tronics firm. The acquisition will 


give Acme entrance into the 
guided missile field. 


Mask Goggle 
Of Flexible Vinylite 


Model 482A flexible mask goggle 
has a large and deep mask offering 
protection and facial fit. Mask fits 
easily over all types of personal and 
safety Rx glasses. Modified nose 
section aids comfort by providing a 
better nasal fit. Bridge section is 
flexible and flares out to follow nose 
line. One piece plastic impact-resist- 
ant lens curves slightly to increase 
vision. 

Price: about $1.70. Delivery: 
immediate. 

American Optical Co., Safety 
Products Div., Southbridge, Mass. 
(9/22/58) 


Belt Grinding Wheel 
Expands to Grip Belt 


Neoprene expanding wheel for circu- 
lar abrasive belts is self-balancing and 
maintains a flat edge for polishing and 
tool grinding as well as rough deburring. 
Wheel has a floating action which frees 
it from edge distortion due to centrifugal 
force, and allows it to achieve dynamic 
balance in operation. Resulting smooth 
operation gives fast cutting action and 
long belt life. Wheel accommodates an 
abrasive belt 14 in. wide and 21 in. in 
circumference, plus or minus ;5 in. 

Price: $14.95. Delivery: immediate. 
Miller Products Co., 1438 12th St., 
Box 325, North Chicago, Ill. (9/22/58) 


Miniature Wiring Duct 
For Electronic Wiring 


Miniature wiring duct is made 
in complete range of small cross 
sections. All have snap-in slot 
design which allows wire to be 
laid after terminals have been 
attached. Miniature wiring duct 
is made of non-flammable vinyl 
plastic. For ordinary mounting, 
regular screw may be used 
through a hole drilled in base. 

Price: 64¢ per ft. (under 100 
ft.) for 42x in. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Panduit Corp., Dept. PWY, 
14461 Waverly Ave., Midlothian, 
Hl. (9/22/58) 


Retaining Rings 
Available in 25 Sizes 


Industrial series 2000 crescent- 
type rings provide shoulders on 
grooved shafts to position pins, 
shafts, bearings, bushings, gears, and 
other product components. Radially 
applied, rings are particularly suited 
to applications which do not require 
a large shoulder where space is 
limited, or where axial access is 
difficult or impossible. 

Price: $1.35 per thousand (in lots 
of one million) for 4 in. dia. shaft. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Industrial Retaining Rimg Co., 
Dept. PB-124, 57 Cordier St., Irv- 
ington 11, N. J. (9/22/58) 
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Adjustable Reset Timer 


Split-Second Reset Time 


Adjustable reset timer is avail- 
able in different models that 
provide timing intervals for ad- 
justable ranges from nominal O 
to 8.2 hr. Models are available 
for 25, 50, and 60 cy., 10v. ac. 
Clutch solenoid and motor can 
operate independently. Reset 
timer has cone drive clutch for 
instant engagement. 

Price: $18.50 (basic price). 
Delivery: 2 to 4 wk. fob. Endi- 
cott. 

Turner Industries, Inc., 2 
Harding Ave., Endicott, N. Y. 
(9/22/58) 


Squeeze Bottle Fluxer 
Pinpoints Silver Brazing 


Handy 12-oz. plastic squeeze bottle 
pinpoints silver brazing flux exactly 
where it is wanted. Removable top 
offers refill of flux or addition of. 
water, if it is desired to reduce the 
consistency of the flux. Squeeze 
bottle allows no skin contact and no 
waste. It eliminates use of brushes, 
jars, and does away with breakage. 
Evaporation is reduced to a minimum. 
Just pierce the tip and apply to work. 

Price: $1.60 (12-0z. bottle). De- 
livery: immediate from dealers. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., 150 E. 
42nd. St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. (9/22/58) 


Diesel Engines 
Air Cooled 


Series HA air-cooled four stroke diesel 
engines are compact in design and light 
in weight. All working parts and fuel 
injection equipment are totally enclosed, 
yet easily accessible. Full diesel engines 
are easily started by hand from either 
end of the engine. No pre-heating or 
priming is necessary after the initial run. 
Models HA2 (2 cy.) and HA3 (3 cy.) 
develop 10 bhp. per cylinder at 1,800 
rpm. 

Price: $935 (HA2), $1,220 (HA3) 
(basic engine) Delivery: immediate. 

Lister-Blackstone, Inc., (distributors) 
42-32 21st. St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(9/22/58) 


Speed Pulley 
Sturdy and Compact 


High ratio pulley is a 
double variable pitch unit 
which automatically adjusts 
driver and driven sheave 
belt speeds according to its 
distance from the motor. 
Pulley is supplied in two 
models. Fractional to 4 hp. 
unit has 6/1 ratio and 1 hp. 
has 7.2/1 ratio. 

Price: $11.25. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling 
Co., 4949 N. W. Lake St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. Dept. PWY. 
(9/22/58) 
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Filler-Dispenser Can 


Of 24-Gage Steel 


Type 2 industrial filler-dispenser 


is used wherever flammable liq- 
are handled. Heavy-duty can 
be used for handling or storing 


gasoline, oil, or similar liquids. Body 


breast are each seamless-drawn 


from one-piece steel and welded to- 
gether under electronic control. Bot- 


of can has heavy 16-gage steel 


hoop. Style 2 safety can comes in 


and 5-gal. sizes. 


Price: $16.50 (2'2 gal.), $18 (5- 


size). Delivery: immediate. 


Eagle Mig. Co., 2989 Charles St., 
Wellsburgh, W. Va. (9/22/58) 


High-Vacuum Gage 
For Fast Response 


Model 521 gage and 
matching control covers the 
range of 2,500 to 1 micron 
absolute, with direct and con- 
tinuous indication of total 
pressure at either of two 
points. Response time from 
| to 1,000 microns is less 
than 3 sec. 

Price: $130. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

NRC Equipment Corp., 
160 Charlemont St., Newton 
Highlands 61, Mass. 
(9/22/58) 


Directional Valve 
Ratings from 5 to 25 Gpm. 


Hydraulic directional valves 
offer nominal ratings from 5 to 
25 gpm. and provide up to 6- 
spool configuration. Valves are 
designed for hydraulic oil systems 
on earth moving, material han- 
dling, agricultural and industrial 
equipment. Open-center parallel- 
circuit design permits independ- 
ent Or simultaneous operation of 
cylinders or hydraulic motors. 

Price: from $95 (5 gpm.) to 
$123.75 (25 gpm.). Delivery: 60 
days. 

Wooster Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., Bedford, Ohio (9/22/58) 


Electronic Counter 


No Moving Parts 


Tally-Count counter auto- 
matically controls any indus- 
trial process involving high- 
speed counting. Counter 
stops, starts, recycles ma- 
chinery at predetermined 
count. Tally-Count may be 
actuated by relay, photo-elec- 
tric control, micro or toggle 
switch. ; 

Price: $295 (3-decade), 
$50 (individual decades). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Standard Instrument Corp., 
657 Broadway, N. Y. 12, 
N. Y. (9/22/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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There’s no end in sight for new materials. These are worth looking into: 

* Foamed polyethylene in film form is now available from Ludlow Papers 
Inc. Tiny air bubbles trapped in the material add insulation value, improve 
rigidity. Sheets, coils, tapes, either natural or colored, are offered, in thick- 
nesses from 16 to 35 mils. Maker feels material will compete with foil, 
plastic laminates, and higher grades of paperboard. Two types are avail- 
able: ORTHOFOAM based on conventional density polethylene and 
METAFOAM made from medium density poly. The latter has a tensile 
strength of 6,300 to 12,000 psi. Both are flexible, heat formable, and heat 
sealable. 


¢ New glass coating applied to the walls of a vessel permits a 260F. 
temperature difference between the vessel and its contents. Called Glasteel 
59 by maker Pfaudler Co., the material can be used to confine acids (except 
hydrofluoric) at up to 325F. 


e Sintered tungsten carbide powders have a number of applications: hard- 
surfacing, abrasives, oil field tools. Added to epoxy resins, the powder con- 
tributes weight and wear resistance to make imexpensive plastic dies. 
Shwayder Chemical Metallurgy Corp. makes the powders. 


¢ Extruded silicone sponge rubber is available in a wide variety of cross- 
sections. Calendered sheets up to 36 in. wide can also be obtained. Sheets 
can be combined with Orlon, Dacron, nylon, fiberglass, and other fabrics. 
Material is offered by Stalwart Rubber Co. 


¢ Porous glass-like materials filter 2 to 120 micron particles at temper- 
atures up to 1,830F. Made by Corning Glass Works, the filters combine 
high mechanical strength with chemical and thermal shock resistance. A 
number of shapes and sizes are available. 


¢ Jalcase 100, an improved high-strength, stress-stabilized, free-machin- 
ing, cold-finished bar steel, is being produced by Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Chief advantage is that, for most products, it eliminates the need for 
heat treatment during fabrication. 


© Continuous process to produce zinc foil has been developed by Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Co. Development quantities of the foil in sheets 
ranging from 0.005 in. to 0.001 in. thick and 26 in. wide are available. 
Producer expects the foil to find a market in electrical applications. It 
also has potential application as a moisture barrier in insulating products. 
The zinc foil can be soldered and it will take printing. Pricewise the mate- 
rial will be cheaper than copper foil and, when commercial production of 
the foil gets underway, Asarco says it will probably be cheaper than 
aluminum foil. 


¢ Hot-pressed and machined beryllium oxide shapes designed for new 
applications in the nuclear, aircraft and missile, and electronic fields are 
now being produced by the Beryllium Corp. The shapes maintain useful 
strength and hardness at temperatures up to 3,500 F. Present shapes are 
machined from blocks 12 in. dia. and 6 in. high. 


¢ Clad materials consisting of any combination of Monel, nickel, Inconel, 
stainless steel, and other special alloys are being produced by Riverside- 
Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Co., Inc. Nickel-clad copper wire, for 
instance, combines the mechanical strength, heat and corrosion resistant 
properties of nickel with the thermal and electrical conductivity properties 
of copper. 


¢ Dust repelling polystyrene is offered by Monsanto Chemical Co. Stand- 
ard polystyrene has a static electricity charge as it is ejected from a 
mold. It’s a non-conductor, cannot dissipate the charge. Dust is attracted 
by the charge. Monsanto’s new material has a conductive surface. It costs 
l¢/lb. more than standard polystyrene. 


¢ New molybdenum and tungsten chemicals are available in development 
quantities from the Climax Molybdenum Co. They have several potential 
applications. They can be used to deposit coatings of tungsten or molyb- 
denum metal on other materials. The coatings have the characteristic cor- 
rosion resistance, wear resistance, and hot hardness. There are also appli- 
cations for the chemicals as catalysts, and chemical intermediates. These 
are the new chemicals: molybdenum hexacarbonyl, tungsten hexacarbonyl, 
and tungsten hexachloride. 
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Workshop Tool 


Locks Automatically 


Versa Vise workshop tool will 
hold any material. It has broad, 
smooth, flat jaws for woodwork- 
ing etc. It can be set in any work- 
ing position in a full 360 deg. 
radius, standing or laid flat, and 
locked there by merely tightening 
the jaws. Jobs it will do include 
all kinds of workshop uses, plas- 
tics work, metal work, pattern 
making, welding, etc. 

Price: $13.95 ($1 more, west 
of Rockies). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Will-Burt Co., Dept. PW, Orr- 
ville, Ohio (9/22/58) 


Encircling Bumpers 
Offer Protection 


Encircling bumpers are of- 
fered as optional equipment 
on platform trucks. Bumpers 
are extruded from special 
non-marking gray rubber 
with proper degree of resili- 
ence for maximum protec- 
tion. Bumpers give protec- 
tion to the truck itself as well 
as walls, doors, and other 
objects. 

Price: $15 to $20. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Colson Corp., Jonesboro, 
Ark, (9/22/58) 


Compacting Press 


For Automatic Sizing 


Model T-4 compacting press is for au- 
tomatic sizing of powder metal parts after 
sintering by a special feeding mechanism. 
Mechanism has a_ horizontal, rotating 
dial-plate with a series of circular recesses 
around its perimeter into which are in- 
serted individually designed holding plates 
for the particular parts. Dial-plate is 
mechanically driven, independently of 
the main press drive, but synchronized 
with it. Dial can be loaded manually or 
from a hopper. 

Price: about $6,500 (attachment ex- 
tra). Delivery: immediate. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 Tabor Rd., 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. (9/22/58) 


Accelerometers 


Self Generating 


Series A-380 and A-395 
feature high sensitivity with- 
out sacrifice of resonant fre- 
quency or capacitance. Units 
provide a flat response over 
temperatures from —70 to 
+250 F., with an accuracy 
of +%. Acceleration range 
of units is 0.05 to 500 g. 

Price: $190 (A-380), $175 
(A-395). Delivery: 30 days. 

Gulton Industries, Inc., 
212 Durham Ave., Metuchen, 
N. J. (9/22/58) 
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NEW HEAT-PROTECTIVE SUIT (left) bought by Air Force contrasts sharply with old-style 


: F 
Des 


model. Such clothing changes occur constantly, keep the P.A. on the alert. 


Buying Industrial Clothing Offers 
Challenge to Purchasing Executives 


A significant part of industrial purchas- 
ing is the buying of industrial clothing. 
Such clothing, unlike materials, is bought 
in comparatively small quantities. Be- 
cause most industrial clothing has a rather 
long life, it is bought less frequently. 
This offers a challenge to the purchasing 
man because he often must start his buy- 
ing from scratch. 

First of all, he must remember that 
today many companies manufacture in- 
dustrial clothing that will protect, at least 
to some extent, every member or organ 
of a worker’s body. Second, he must re- 
member that a worker’s body may be 
menaced by many things, such as fire, 
heat, cold, flying or falling objects, corro- 
sive acid, dirt, and even atomic radiation. 

Probably the oldest device isn’t prop- 
erly called clothing. Safety eyeglasses have 
been on the market for years. But in the 
field of clothing proper you can add shoes 
of various types, hats, and all types of 
body coverings. 

And the field is far from being static. 
New patterns, designs, or cuts are being 
introduced constantly. And new materials 
are being introduced so rapidly that the 
purchasing man has to watch this field as 
much as any other industrial field. 

Fire resistant clothing is a good exam- 
ple. Often this is referred to as heat-pro- 
tective equipment. Big industrial plants, 
where fire is always a major threat, usually 
have their own fire departments. If they 
haven’t, the workers are often equipped 
to fight the fires until municipal fire fight- 
ers can take over. 

The Air Force, always facing the 
threat of a fire when a plane crashes 
or from plane fires, has just bought 20,- 
000 newly designed suits. These alu- 
minum-coated, heat-protective suits were 
developed and tested by Air Force engi- 
neers for fire fighting and rescue. 

The tough, micro-thin coating of 
aluminum is on an asbestos-cotton-glass 
fiber material. The thinness of the alumi- 
num coating permits high heat-reflective 
qualities of aluminum without adding 
bulk, weight, or inflexibility. Weight of 
the outfit, including everything, is about 
11 Ib. 

Here is a description of such a protec- 
tive garb: 

The suit is a three-piece outfit consist- 
ing of a coat, trousers, and a hood. 

The unlined coat is knee-length and col- 
larless. The sleeve cuffs can be turned up 
and snapped in place. The elbows are rein- 
forced with patches from the basic alu- 
minized asbestos-cotton-glass fabric, and 
there are patch pockets with flaps on 
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the side. A front protective flap on the 
coat is closed by five rigid snaps and 
D-rings. 

The trousers are made of the same 
aluminized material, closed by three snap 
fasteners. Knee area is reinforced by 
patches of the basic aluminized fabric. 

The hood has an outer shell made of 
the same aluminized fabric, an innerlin- 
ing of wool knitted cloth, and a layer of 
neoprene-coated fiber glass cloth sand- 
wiched between the outershell and the 
innerlining. The face piece is metallized 
(aluminum or gold) thermal setting plas- 
tic 0.25 in. thick. 

The suit is made by Plaikins, Inc., and 
Albert Turner & Co., both of New York. 

Aluminum-coating process was devel- 
oped by Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Jomac, Inc., of Philadelphia has intro- 
duced a line of industrial clothing with 
polyvinyl chloride. Jomac claims that 
protective equipment so treated will re- 
sist all chemicals used in industry includ- 
ing acids, alkalis, oils, alcohols, etc. 

Jomac-North, Inc., Philadelphia, ac- 
tually makes the product for Jomac, Inc. 
Jomac and James North & Son, Ltd., 
London, recently organized Jomac-North, 
Inc., to produce polyvinyl chloride in this 
country. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitts- 
burgh, another big company in the field, 
has released an aluminized asbestos suit, 
using the aluminized fabric made by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

Safety division of American Optical 
Company, Southbridge, Mass. has an- 
nounced a new line of heat reflective 
safety clothing. The new line is made of 
an asbestos fabric called  silvabestos 
which has been developed by Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, Pa. 

The protective clothing market has 
grown into a $100 million a year indus- 
try. A person can be protected from head 
to foot against extreme heat, drastic cold, 
gas fumes, chemical processes, and other 
dangerous hazards. Besides for protec- 
tion, such modern fabrics are designed 
for flexibility in action and comfort for 
long hours of wear. 


Where Can | Buy? 
The Record to Date 


Readers’ requests .......... 149 
Staff answered ............ 121 
Published in P.W........... 28 
Answered by readers........ 19 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


Purchasing’s Position 
In Manufacturing 


Manufacturing Management, by 
Franklin G. Moore. Published by Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill. 833 
pages. Price: $8.35. 


“The diffcrence between a good 
and a bad job of buying is nearly 
always more than 5%.” That’s 
how Dr. Moore launches and ex- 
plains the importance of purchas- 
ing in this excellent book. He ex- 
plains how the various functions 
of the purchasing department can 
be made to operate so as to save 
the biggest amount of that 5% 
possible. And that’s quite a bit 
of cash for most industrial firms. 

The author analyzes such buy- 
ing areas as the one-shot big or- 
der, steady-use buying, centraliza- 
tion, and value analysis. And 
when discussing such controver- 
sial areas as discounting, recipro- 
city, and gifts, Dr. Moore makes 
a series of points which are well 
worth some deep thought on the 
part of most purchasing execu- 
tives. 

But the section on purchasing 
is not the only part of this book 
that purchasing executives will 
find of value. For the author has 
really combined a basic hand- 
book of manufacturing procedure 
and operations. New product re- 
search, linear programming, and 
the use of computers are only a 
few of the other areas that pur- 
chasing executives will find of 
great value. 

Complete with thought-pro- 
voking questions and a detailed 
bibliography, this book is almost 


a must for your purchasing 
library. 
“Alcoa Aluminum _ Electrical 


Rigid Conduit” is title of 12-page 
booklet. It outlines briefly the 
mechanical and electrical advan- 
tages of aluminum rigid conduit. 
Although primarily a descriptive 
brochure, the booklet gives spe- 
cific installation instructions and 
a comprehensive table of dimen- 
sions and weights of conduit, 
couplings, and elbows. Booklet is 
available from Aluminum Co. of 
America, 749 Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


“The Use of Kodak Materials for 
Laminated Identification Photo- 
graphs in Color” is title of 12- 
page booklet, No. E-45. It de- 
scribes in detail how to laminate 
color photographs between two 
pieces of plastic. Instructions are 
included on how to set up camera 
and lights, the types of equipment 
required, how to use existing 
equipment, and how to process 
color film and make color prints. 
All chemicals needed to do the 
job are listed. Booklet is avail- 
able from Sales Service Div., 
ae Kodak Co., Rochester, 


“Introducing the New Oxweld 
ACL-3 Powder Lance” is title of 
4-page folder. It describes a tool 
capable of slicing through con- 
crete or metal of any thickness. 
Che booklet outlines the origin, 
principle, and scope of the 
powder-lancing process. Specifi- 
cations and ordering information 
for the lance and accessories are 
included. Folder is available from 
Linde Co., Div. of Union Carbide 
Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Eccentric geared presses are de- 
scribed in 44-page bulletin, No. 
66A. It gives information on 
operating and design features. 
It also includes factors governing 
press speeds, punch speed charts, 
detailed specifications, data on 
press accessories, and a section 
on presses equipped for automa- 
tion. Bulletin is available from 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
683 Northland Ave., Buffalo 11, 
N. Y. 


Flip-open fuse cutouts are de- 
scribed in 4-page bulletin, No. 
GEA-4224E. It gives design 
features and application data for 
flip-open fuse cutouts, 7.8 and 
15 kv., 50 amps. It also de- 
scribes flip open fuse-Magne- 
arrester unit combination with 
new brackets for transformer 
mounting. Bulletin is available 
from General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 


Processing equipment for chem- 
icals, food products, and by-prod- 
uct recovery is described in 24- 
page bulletin, No. 385. It illus- 
trates the company’s production 
facilities, and the variety of 
processing machines and vessels 
produced for industry. Tables 
of specifications and design data 
are given for evaporators and 
concentrators, all types of dryers, 
flakers and cooling drums, gas 
cleaners and special equipment. 
Copies are available from Blaw- 
Knox Co., Buflovak Equipment 
Div., 1575 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo 
11, N. Y. 


“Whitelight” magnesium and alu- 
minum is covered in quarterly 
stock list. The list enumerates 
more than 500 different sizes in 
10 different magnesium alloys 
ranging in quantity per item to 
over 2,000 Ib.; more than 50 
sizes in 5 aluminum alloys. Offer- 
ing a wide variety of sections im- 
mediately available without spe- 
cial mill order, this quarterly 
stock list provides a valuable and 
convenient guide for purchasing 
agents, engineers and designers. 
List is available from White 
Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
Moultrie and Calyer Sts., Brook- 
lyn 22, N. Y. 


How welded stainless steel heat 
exchanger and condenser tubes 
are made is explained in new bul- 
letin, No. TB-415. It also points 
out the fabrication and service 
advantages of using fully an- 
nealed tubing. Engineers, pur- 
chasing agents, and others respon- 
sible for the procurement of 
stainless steel tubing for heat ex- 
changers and condensers will 
benefit by the information con- 
tained. Copies can be obtained 
from Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Tubular Products Div., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


Design and manufacture of com- 
ponent metal parts is described 
in new catalog particularly help- 
ful to purchasing agents and 
design engineers. Designs and 
production methods are devel- 
oped for metal components that 
meet specifications for accuracy 
finish, performance, economy, 
and delivery. Plant facilities are 
described and basic spring engi- 
neering formulae are included as 
preliminary guides. Catalog can 
be obtained from Stanley-Huma- 
son, Inc., Forestville, Conn. 


FRANK IERARDI, Underwood distribution director, planned system for 
distribution which reduced finished goods inventory by 50%. 


Revamped Distribution Reduces 
Underwood s Inventory by 50% 


Office Equipment Firm Made Goal in 10 Months; 
System Cooperative Venture, lerardi Reports 


New York—A completely re- 
vamped distribution — system, 
based on centrally located ware- 
houses, now allows Underwood 
Corp. to operate with a 50% 
reduction in finished goods in- 
ventory. 

This goal was reached on Aug. 
31, only 10 months after the 
office equipment manufacturer 
started work on the major proj- 
ect. The primary aim was the 
release of capital lockup. 

“With this system,” declared 
Frank Ierardi, director of dis- 
tribution and the man who engi- 
neered the cooperative venture, 
“we can now gear production 
more closely to business condi- 
tions and be less apt to be caught 
with excessive inventories in a 
recession.” 

The departments which helped 
set up this new operation in- 
cluded purchasing, sales, mar- 
keting, manufacturing, and pro- 
duction. The systems division, 
headed by H. A. Fraenkel, also 
played an essential role. 


Problem: Too Much Inventory 


“Our problem was too much 
inventory with inadequate con- 
trol,” said Ierardi, discussing the 
first steps taken on the project. 
“Our 100 branch offices and 570 
sales agents all stocked inventory 
so they could deliver on sales. 

“There was no centralized con- 
trol since our plant shipped 
what the branches requested. 
Everyone was on his own, and 
the problem of obsolescence was 
a serious one.” 

The distribution director said 
the first step was to break down 
finished goods inventory into 
three parts: that needed in the 
field for trials, that needed at 
key warehouse locations to de- 
liver on sales, and that needed 
in the plant to back up the ware- 
houses in an emergency. 


Pilot Plant Started 


With deemphasis on branch 
inventory and delivery, the first 
pilot warehouse operation was 
started Nov. 1, 1957, at Under- 
wood’s Hartford, Conn., plant. 
The warehouse operation was 
separated from the plant and 
designed to serve the entire 
northeastern part of the United 
States. 

“It proved very successful,” 
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noted Ierardi. “In this one area 
alone, we found we could cut 
capital investment in inventory 
in half. We then moved swiftly 
to complete the system.” 


New Warehouses Opened 


Warehouses were opened in 
Chicago last March 1; Birming- 
ham, Ala., on May 1; Dallas on 
June 1; and San Francisco on 
July 1. These four warehouses 
were public facilities rented by 
the company. All five locations 
were chosen for two reasons: 
1. The company had to be able 

to ship to these facilities at 


fairly frequent intervals in 
sufficient quantity to take 
advantage of truckload and 


carload freight rates. 

2. The location had to be such 
that all major markets could 
be reached within 48 hours or 
less after the warehouse re- 
ceived an order. 

In changing from branch to 
customer deliveries to warehouse 
to customer deliveries, lerardi 
said the billing method also had 
to be changed. 

“We used to have to wait for 
an Okay from the branch to bill 
which sometimes took a while”, 
he explained. “Now we bill upon 
notice of shipment from the 
warehouse. This has speeded up 
cash turnover.” 

He said the new distribution 
system has resulted in numerous 
benefits both for company and 
customer. Among them are: 

e Capital is released for other 
uses. 

@ Deliveries 
speeded up. 

e Production can be geared to 
business conditions. 


and service are 


@ Obsolescence becomes less 
of a problem. 
eCustomer receives factory 


fresh products shipped directly 
from warehouses. 


Subsidiary Formed 


Baltimore, Md.—W. R. Grace 
& Co. has formed a new subsidi- 
ary, Grace Electronic Chemicals, 
Inc., with headquarters here. It 
will act as sales representative 
in the U.S. for International Me- 
talloids, Inc., Puerto Rico, pro- 
ducers of ultra-high purity ele- 
mental silicon. 


Chromalloy Buys 
Propellex Chemical 


New York—Chromalloy Corp 
has acquired Propellex Chemica 
Corp. of Edwardsville, Illinois t 
be operated as the Propellex 
Chemical Division. 

Chromalloy, which specializes 
in the treatment of iron and steel, 
molybdenum, and similar non- 
ferrous parts with a chromiun 
diffusion process, thus enters the 
production of solid propellant 
rockets and rocket fuels, prope!- 
lant and _ explosive devices, 
auxiliary power units, gas gener- 
ators, ignition elements, gas 
producing squibs, and explosive 
valves, cutters and related equip- 
ment. 

Propellex is the second Chrom- 
alloy division to be added within 
18 months. The corporation 
acquired the Elyria Foundry in 
March, 1957, as a foundry divi- 
sion for the production of gra\ 
iron castings. 


Departments United 
At G.E. Cleveland Plant 


Cleveland — General Electric 
Lamp Division has formed a new 
lamp metals and components de- 
partment here, consolidating two 
G. E. departments supplying 
light bulb parts, the lamp leads 
and bases department and lamp 
wire and phosphors department. 

Robert F. Johnson has been 
named general manager of the 
new department. 


St. Regis Acquires Firm 


New York—St. Regis Paper 
“o. has acquired control of Grow- 
ers Container Corp., Salinas. 
Calif.. and plans to conduct 
Growers’ business as a division. 
Growers makes corrugated ship- 
ping containers for fruits, vege- 
tables, beverages, and other 
industrial commodities, and has 
three plants in Salinas, and 
Fullerton, Calif., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Soybean Oil Output 


Minneapolis — General Mills 
will start producing epoxidized 
soybean oil at its new facilities 
here this fall. The oil is used as 
a plasticizing stabilizer for poly- 
vinyl chloride resins. 
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GORDON T. GRIMSTAD has 
joined Bendix Filter Division, Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp., Madison 


Heights, Mich., as sales manager. 
He had been advertising man- 
ager for Omark Industries, Port- 
land, Ore., and also has served 
as sales manager of the Special 
Products Division. 


William R. Toye has joined the 
engineering products section, Spe- 
cial Products Division, I-T-E Cir- 
cuit Breaker Co., Philadelphia, 
as sales representative. He had 
been with Avion Division, ACF 
Industries, Inc., Paramus, N. J. 


J. Henry Yater, manager of 
lubrication sales, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York, retires Oct. 1. 
James B. Smith has been named 
to succeed him as manager of lub- 
rication and commercial sales 
(the firm has consolidated com- 
mercial sales with lubrication 
sales). Frank M. Summers has 
been appointed assistant manager 
of lubrication and commercial 
sales. 


Newton R. Crum has been ap- 
pointed manager of Lunken- 
heimer Co.’s Los Angeles office. 
J. Paul Scherer has been named a 
sales representative and assigned 
to the New York office. 


Walter Bangert succeeds Her- 
man Owen, who retired, as east- 
ern sales manager for adhesives, 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York. Sales of Lustraglue will 
now be integrated with the Indus- 
trial Sales Division. 


John H. Baer has been assigned 
the new post of sales manager- 
administrative for the Mobile Hy- 
draulics Division of Vickers Inc., 
Detroit. 


G. J. Williams succeeds Donald 
L. Gibb as sales manager of The 
Dow Chemical Co.’s plastics de- 
partment, Midland, Mich. Gibb 


becomes a special consultant. 


Raymond C, Campbell has 
been assigned to the Chicago 
area as a field sales representative 


by Whitney Blake Co. 


HARRY D. WELLER, JR., has been 
made vice president-sales for the 
White Truck Division, The White 
Motor Co., Cleveland. He had 
been vice president in charge of 
the eastern sales region. 


H. Paul Weirich has been ad- 
vanced to assistant general mana- 
ger, Rectifier-Capacitor Division, 
Fransteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago, Ill., with sales 
as his principal responsibility. 
Glenn laggi, assistant sales mana- 
ger, takes on the additional duties 
of railway sales promotion and 
supervision of railway _ sales 
agents. 
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Edward A. Goetz has joined 
Gentex Corp., New York, as sales 
manager. He was formerly with 
Henrite Products Corp., Ironton, 
Ohio, and St. Clair Rubber Co., 
Detroit. 


Vincent F. Acri bas been made 
sales executive of the Sperry 
Phoenix Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and 
will direct all sales activities. 


Roy L. Sides has joined the 
sales staff of the Thermosetting 
Division, Catalin Corp. of 
America, and will work out of 
Thomasville, N. C., regional 
offices. 


Edward H. Hodgson has been 
advanced to sales manager, Worm 
Gear Jack Division, Duff-Norton 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


James C, Irwin has been pro- 


moted to resident manager of 
sales in Seattle for Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Frederick K. Sweeney, general 
sales manager of The Ruberoid 
Co., New York, has been made 
vice president in charge of sales. 


Thomas Barker has been made 
assistant midwest sales manager 
of American Mineral Spirits Co., 
Chicago. 


Three district managers have 
been appointed by Graflex, Inc. 
of Rochester, N. Y.: Francis La- 
ton, North and South Carolina 
region; Maurice Mykietyn, New 
Jersey, northern New York and 
part of Connecticut; and Vernon 
J. Stopke, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. 


P. R. Ricker has been trans- 
ferred by Pressed Steel Tank Co. 
to Chicago as district manager. 
J. W. Flynn succeeds him as New 
York 


district manager. 


be- 
comes vice president-sales, B. F. 
Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
effective Oct. 1. He has been vice 


JAMES C. RICHARDS, Jr., 


president-sales, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., since 1952. Both 
firms are divisions of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Joseph V. Reger has been 
made sales manager for all five 
grades of foremost lactose on a 
national basis by Western Con- 
densing Co., Appleton, Wis. 


Robert W. Brady has been 
made district manager for the 
northeastern area for Disston Di- 
vision, H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
He will headquarter at the New 
York sales offices. 


Earl L. Wilson, Jr., has been 
appointed manager of the eastern 
district, Metal Products Division, 
Koppers Co., Inc., and will head- 
quarter at the firm’s New York 
district office. 
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Eastman Making 
Polyester Fiber 


New York—Eastman Kodak 
Co. has crashed the polyester 
fiber market with its new kodel 


textile fiber, now in “limited” 
commercial production at the 
company’s’ Kingsport, Tenn. 
works. 


Polyester fibers have quick- 
dry wrinkle-resistant properties 
so coveted for wash-and-wear 
fabrics. 

Ranging irom $1.60 a Ib. for 
142 denier fiber to $1.50 a Ib. 
for 3 and 4 denier types, kodel 
will be more expensive than its 
competitor dacron, but the com- 
pany claims certain advantages: 

® “Outstanding” resistance to 
wrinkling and ability to hold a 
crease after being worn and 
cleaned. 

®Low specific gravity for 
lighter weight and more comfort. 

®©Good heat resistance ena- 
bling it to be ironed at tempera- 
tures up to 425 deg., higher than 
most man-made fibers. 

® “Remarkable” resistance 
pilling. 

Other companies besides East- 
man have been trying to enter 
the market. 


to 


Beaunit Mills, Inc. is con- 
structing a plant in Tennessee 


expected to turn out 10 million 
lb. a year of polyester fiber, with 
production starting around mid- 
1959. Chemstrand Corp. has the 
project in the “research stage.” 

Kodel is Eastman’s third syn- 
thetic fiber. The company is the 
country’s second largest producer 
of acetate, and introduced varel, 
an acrylic synthetic, in 1956. 


Johnson’s Wax Purchases 
Porelon Patent Rights 


Racine, Wis.—S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc. (Johnson’s Wax), has 
purchased patent rights of Pore- 
lon, a synthetic material in which 
liquid can be contained as it is 
being manufactured and then 


given off at a predetermined rate. 
The company says the material 
has “abundant product possibil- 
ities.” 

Long a leader in the fields of 
waxes and polishes, Johnson in 
the past few years has expanded 
into the insecticide, insect repell- 
ent, and space deodorant busi- 
ness. 


Convair Adds Division 
For Missile Systems 


San Diego—Convair Division 
of General Dynamics Corp. has 
formed an organization—Data- 
fax Instrument—to exploit the 
instrument by-products of Con- 
vair’s advanced missile and air- 
craft systems. 

Datafax will design, develop, 
and produce a line of specialized 
mechanical and electrical instru- 
ments in three broad categories: 


mechanical; ac and de current 
measuring devices; and trans- 
ducers for both pressures and 
time. 


Taylor Fibre Co. Doubles 
Laminated Plastic Stock 


Norristown, Pa.— Taylor Fibre 
Co. is doubling its warehouse 
stocks of laminated plastics at 
its Norristown and La Verne, 
Calif., plants. 

The company expects the stock 
increase to permit overnight ship- 
ments of laminates from its ware- 
houses at the East and West Coast 
locations. 


Rail Production Stops 


Chicago— The Inland Steel Co. 
ceased manufacturing rails, joint 
bars, and tie plates Sept. 13. The 
company had previously planned 
to continue their manufacture 
until the end of the year. The de- 
cision to discontinue in mid-Sep- 
tember was made to relocate dis- 
placed personnel in other depart- 
ments where additional person: 
nel was needed. 
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This Week’s 


* 
Perspective sr. 2.2 


(Continued from page 1) 
skill, training, and specialized knowledge, then purchasing is a 
profession. Vital to effective management, De Rose said, pur- 
chasing requires special background, skills, and extensive train- 
ing, plus near flawless judgment, integrity, intelligence, character, 
and ability to deal with people. 

Thus, to further the proficiency and standards of purchasing— 
to “professionalize” it—should be the natural aim of purchasing 
men. Don't set up false loyalties, he argued, apart from your 
company and management goals. 

“Well, sweeping the semantics aside, it’s still a pretty large... 
and necessary ... order.” 

« * 7 

Sales staffs are gearing for one of the biggest onslaughts against 
industrial purchasing agents and consumers in history. A peck 
behind the scenes at the various marketing and sales conferences 
now in progress reveals how sales executives are working over- 
time to devise new strategy and techniques to push their wares. 

Many sales problems result from the flood of new products, 
technical developments, and other advances hitting the market 
daily. Product development, appraisal, and marketing drew 
considerable attention at the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s 6th Marketing Conference in New York last week. This 
week the American Management Association is sponsoring a 
two-day high-powered session on how to beat the current 
economic trend through better selling. 

The recent American Chemical Society convention and National 
Chemical Exposition in Chicago provided a breathtaking peek 
around the corner into the future of just one segment of industrial 
products. 

The new discoveries reported by chemists who went to Chicago 
to report on their new products, methods, and improvements 
required a 680-page book merely to list and summarize their 
findings. 

* ” * 

Even before the tumult over 1958 steel prices has fully sub- 
sided, the United Steel Workers Union has alerted all industry 
to its big plans for next year. U.S.W. president David J. Me- 
Donald started what probably will be a nine-month war of nerves 
and words with industry spokesmen last week when his union, 
meeting in convention at Atlantic City, set in motion a drive for 
“substantial” higher pay, shorter hours, improved pensions, 
higher premium pay for weekend work, and other benefits. 

The showdown won't come until next July 1, however, when 
the U.S.W.’s three-year contract expires. But industry leaders 
already are moaning that something has to be done to end the 
“inevitable wage-price spiral.” 

e om s 

Economically, last week began with hardly a black cloud in 
the sky: According to government statistics, industrial produc- 
tion has regained more than half its recession sag. Housing starts 
hit the highest rate since January 1956 continuing an unbroken 
six-month climb. Steel output reached a new high for the year 
as did personal income. 

Major touchy spot was unemployment where improvement has 
been notably less than spectacular since the industrial sipturn 
stepped up steam. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Latest Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 
Basic Chemicals Price Index....... 110.7 110.7 110.9 
Chemical Week 
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Engineering News-Record 
1913 = 100 
Electrical Materials Cost Index..... 110.4 110.4 113.0 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
November 1951 = 100 
Metalworking Products Price Index.. 155.8 155.8 154.1 
American Machinist 
1947 = 100 
Non-ferrous Metals Price Index 168.4 167.2 181.0 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 = 100 
Petroleum Refinery Products Price 
Averages Index .............. 92.3 90.9 98.8 
National Petroleum News 
January 1957 = 100 
Plant Maintenance Cost Index. .... 168.7 168.4 166.2 


Factory Management & Maintenance 
1947 = 100 
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Lead, Zinc Men 
Scorn U.N. Curbs 


(Continued from page 1) 
a year, on exports. No time limit 
was specified on the production 
restrictions. A plan for long-term 
market statistical analysis also 
was proposed. 

What part the U. S. will play 
in the international control plan 
is still up in the air. President 
Eisenhower was expected to delay 
action on Tariff Commission 
recommendations for higher lead- 
zinc duties until the London 
proposals are studied. 

On the other hand, if the con- 
ference recommendations _ get 
bogged down in domestic con- 
troversy here or abroad, the 
White House may approve tem- 
porary compromise tariff hikes 
on at least lead and zinc metal, 
if not on ores and concentrates. 

Export quotas would not 
affect domestic producers, but 
production controls would. 

The London group also dis- 
cussed copper, but recommended 
no international controls in the 
light of recent market improve- 
ments in that metal and an anti- 
cipated fall business upturn in 
demand. 


Rhodesian Mines 
Hit by Strikes 


London — Copper highlighted 
world metal market activity last 
week because of a strike of 
European mine workers at five 
copper operations in Northern 
Rhodesia. A Canadian strike 
also was threatened. 

Copper prices moved up gen- 
erally, both in New York and 
London, mainly because of the 
production shutdown. But large 


stocks of copper reported on 
hand among world producers 


were expected to forestall any 
serious shortage of the metal for 
some time. 

The strikers walked out at the 
African mining properties over 
demands in a drawn out dispute 
involving skilled and unskilled 
job classifications. In Canada, 
members of the International 
Mine, Mill and Smelterworkers 
Union authorized union negotia- 
tors to a strike if necessary to 
enforce demands for higher pay 
at International Nickel Co.’s Sud- 
bury, Ont. mines. 


Traffic, P.A.s Can Cut Costs 
By Cooperation, Panel Says 


Society Sponsors Discussion on Methods; 


Importance to Management Gains Emphasis 


New York—Because the total 
cost of purchasing and distribu- 
tion becomes a decisive factor in 
the final price of a product, this 
price can be lowered by an effi- 
cient, cooperative team of P.A. 
and traffic manager. 

This result of purchasing- 
traffic teamwork was empha- 
sized by a panel of experts whose 
management point-of-view dis- 
cussion of traffic and distribution 
highlighted the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Traf- 
fic and Transportation on Sept. 
11. They also agreed that pur- 
chasing and traffic departments 
are receiving greater recognition 
now that management is growing 
more aware of savings that can 
be achieved by more careful scru- 
tinization of transportation costs. 


Members of the Panel 


The panel consisted of Richard 
C. Colton, vice president of 
Lykes Brothers Steamship Co.; 
A. M. Sullivan, editor of Dun’s 


Review and Modern Industry; 
Ross W. Bennington, general 
traffic manager, U.S. Rubber 


Co.; and Robert H. Hinck, Sr., 
consultant, Wallace, Clark and 
Co. 

Moderator Frank E. Asher, 
president of T.M.I. school of 
transportation, started the discus- 
sion by stating: “The size of the 
annual national freight bill of $50 
billion, together with all other 
segments of production and dis- 
tribution, made transportation in 
all its forms a prime responsi- 
bility of top management.” 


Sales Are Important 


Sullivan agreed. “If top man- 
agement gave as much attention 
to the moving of goods as it does 
to the making of them, the cor- 
porate image would be improved 
rapidly in many instances,” he 
said. 

Speaking from the viewpoint 
of a management consultant, 
Hinck said industry must be 
aware that shipping and distribu- 
tion, as well as purchasing and 
sales, are the hard core of suc- 
cessful management. 

Colton, giving a management 


point of view, pointed out that 
the profit-squeeze caused by ris- 
ing transportation has 
finally hit home. 

“Management has begun to re- 
alize,” he stressed, “that as in 
purchasing, dollars saved by cut- 
ting transporiation bills show up 
on the profit side of the ledger.” 

Noting that greater impor- 
tance is being attached to the 
function of purchasing and traf- 
fic by top management, Benning- 
ton said it was up to these de- 
partments to continue doing an 
even better job. 

“And an important factor in 
this respect,” he added, “is hav- 
ing a clear line of communica- 
tions between the purchasing and 
traffic departments. This is neces- 
sary to make their teamwork 
effective.” 


costs 


Texas State Legislature 
Asks Schools to Get Bids 


Austin, Tex.—A legislative 
subcommittee has urged the state 
public school system to improve 
its purchasing procedures by set- 
ting up a system of competitive 
bidding. The committee report 
also complained that the state’s 
1.700 school districts had no uni- 
formity in purchasing procedures. 

The purchasing recommenda- 
tions came from the finance group 
of the Hale-Aikin committee 
which was set up to advise the 
Texas legislature on needed re- 
forms. The committee proposed 
that each school district hence- 
forth be required to purchase ma- 
terials, supplies, and contract its 
services under competitive bids. 
Quantity purchasing for groups of 
school districts also should be 
considered, the committee urged. 

“Many school districts in this 
state purchase their supplies in 
small quantities and do not have 
policies calling for competitive 
bids,” the report commented. “It 
is quite likely that a higher unit 
price is being paid for materials 
and supplies than would be the 
case if purchases were made in 
larger quantities under a system 
of competitive bidding.” 


Ford Contract Expected Pattern for Industry 


(Continued from page 1) 
been incurred if the old contract, 
with its productivity and cost-of- 
living escalation, had been xe- 
tended. 

The main points in the contract 
were: 

e Skilled workers won a flat 
wage hike of 8¢ an hour on top 
of the basic contract which calls 
for an “annual improvement” 
hike of about 7¢. 

e Sub-maximum benefits were 
extended from 26 to 39 weeks 
and the size of the benefits were 
increased to 65% of take home 
pay for the full period. 

® Pensions were _ increased 
from $2.25 to $2.50 per month 
for each year worked in the fu- 
ture. 

Aitogether, the contract. will 
cost Ford about 30¢ an hour 
over the three-year period. This 
hike is not nearly so high as ex- 
pected. 


Purchasing Week 


Other highlights to come up in 
the field of labor last week in- 
cluded: 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Bargain- 
ing strategists for the United 
Steel Workers Union laid out the 
battle lines for another .knock- 
down fight with the steel industry 
next year. 

Conventoin delegates of the 
1,.250,000-member union cheered 
the 1959 bargaining program 
which will be handed to the in- 
dustry next summer with the 
expiration of the present three- 
year contracts. 

Steelworker contract objectives 
will include: “substantial”  in- 
creases in wages, 100% jobless 
pay benefits, fewer hours, im- 
proved pension and insurance 
plans, higher premium pay for 
weekend work, and other bene- 
fits. 


Details will be set up next 
spring when the union’s wage- 
policy committee meets to frame 
exact bargaining tactics. 


San Francisco—Trucks began 
rolling in the west last week after 
Teamsters ratified a three-year 
agreement with truckers in I1 
states to end a 37-day trucking 
tieup which idled 1,600 trucking 
companies and 100,000 workers. 
Only resumption delays of any 


account were experienced by 
east-west carriers. 

Federal mediators — helped 
work out the setthement which 
brought all line operations in the 
l1-state area under a_ single 
master agreement. 

The settlement covered non- 


wage items, with cost items set 
forth in supplementary agree- 
ments for various types of opera- 
tions (truckaway, tank, etc.). 
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SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING may soon be a forgotten instruction. New 


4 


powder is said to suspend anything, here sand, in any liquid solution. 


Water-Soluble Synthetic Polymer 
Suspends Solid Particles in Liquids 


New York—A _ fluffy white 
powder discovered by B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. scientists 
could provide the key to many 
new products in addition to im- 
proving existing products in al- 
most every industry. 

A water-soluble synthetic poly- 
mer called Carbopol, it is de- 
scribed as “the most versatile 
agent ever discovered for thick- 
ening, suspending, dispersing, 
and emulsifying.” As one duly 
impressed business reporter com- 
mented: It takes the “shake” out 
of “shake well before using.” 

In announcing the unique ma- 
terial at a press conference here 
last week, J. R. Hoover, presi- 
dent of the Goodrich Chemical 
Division, said he expects Carbo- 
pol to “find its way into more in- 
dustries than can now be visual- 
ized.” 

Hoover also disclosed that a 
$3 million plant has been com- 
pleted at Calvert City, Ky. for the 
production of the material. The 
facility, which went on stream 
Sept. 17, has an immediate ca- 
pacity of 70.000 Ibs. a month. 

Discovery of Carbopol  cli- 
maxed five years of research and 
development by Goodrich scien- 
tists. 

The versatility and acceptance 
of the new material has exceeded 
our expectations,” Hoover de- 
clared. “However, the new Cal- 
vert City plant has been designed 
so its capacity can be doubled 
and quadrupled as use of the ma- 
terial spreads to other industries.” 

The powder is expected to find 
widespread use in pharmaceu- 
polishes, waxes, inks, 
paints. waterproof and oilproof 
coatings, textile printing, and 
industrial specialties. 

The material is very light in 
Weight. A 44-gallon fibre drum 
weighs only 50 Ibs. It costs $2.50 
per lb. But “a little goes a long 
way. Hoover said. 

“Carbopol,” he explained. im- 
proves the color values and flow 
properties in printing inks and 
stabilizes emulsion and suspend- 


ticals. 
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ing abrasives in waxes and pol- 
ishes. 

Other uses and potential uses 
include auto polish, beer, ceramic 
coatings, enamel coastings, cut- 
ting oils, lubricants, oil well frac- 
turing, rubber cement, paint dry- 
ing oil emulsion, paint remover, 
tar emulsions, and many more. 

Demonstrating the qualities of 
Carbopol, Luther R. Modlin, in 
charge of product sales, added a 
tablespoon of the powder to a 
tube of water and suspended two 
turtles in the solution. He did the 
same thing with golf balls. 

Then, just to show how the 
powder would work in alcohol, 
he added a pinch to a martini. 
The cocktail immediately turned 
to jelly. 


I1.C.C. Bans Shipments 
Of Bulk Nitromethane 


Washington — The _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission has 
banned until further notice all 


rail and truck bulk shipments of 
nitromethane, a chemical used as 
a lacquer solvent. Shipments in 
barrels are still allowed. 


Adams Still Missing 

New York—James Adams, 
45, editor and manager of the 
New York Purchasing Re- 
view, official publication of 
the Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of New York, is on 
the missing list of passengers 


in the Jersey Central train 
wreck of last Monday. His 
briefcase was found in the 


wreckage of the train which 
ran off the Elizabethport-Bay- 
onne bridge. He is presumed 
dead. 

Joining the New York 
group in August 1955, Adams 
set up the format and edited 
the first issue of the Review 
published in) November 
that year. 
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1.C.C. Rate Rule 
Starts Battle 
Among 3 Groups 


(Continued from page 1) 

Truck and freight forwarder 
rates are now competitive for the 
most part. If freight forwarders 
decide to pass the $4.09 charge 
along in the rate, they might 
price themselves out of business. 
On the other hand, if they absorb 
it, it could mean a dangerous 
dent in their liquid capital. 

Shipping associations are also 
hit with this new service charge. 
In this respect, if the forwarders 
decide to absorb it, it would close 
the gap between them and the 
associations. 

“We have not yet decided what 
move to make,” explained one 
major forwarder. “We have sev- 
eral alternatives such as absorb- 
ing half and passing half along. 
It'll be a few more days at least 
before we come to any decision.” 

Meanwhile, the forwarders ar- 
ranged for a cushion to be used 
if needed. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week ad- 
vised freight forwarders that on 
five days’ notice they can boost 
rates by 20¢ per cwt on freight 
moving to and from New York. 
The forwarders had asked for a 
3% increase but the I.C.C. sub- 
stituted the flat 20¢. 

Shippers on Receiving End 

Actually, shippers were at both 
the giving and receiving ends of 
the I.C.C.’s final action on the 
rail requests. Although allowing 
the service charge for handling, 
the I.C.C. did not okay a cut in 
free time at ports to handle cargo. 

The rails wanted to cut this to 
four days. It now averages out 
around seven days on general 
cargo shipments. 

Also, some shippers will get 
retunds from the rails. On ship- 
ments of pig iron and scrap iron 
and steel, for example, the I. C.C. 
allowed rates to go up 40¢ a ton 
last February. Now they say the 
hike can only amount to 3% with 
a 40¢-per-ton maximum. 


Rails Must Refund $8.7 Million 


This means that the railroads 
must refund some $8.7 million. 
Shippers of livestock also come 
in for a $1.3 million refund. Rail- 
roads had also asked to hike rates 
on clay and farm drain tile by 5¢, 
but the I.C.C. only allowed a 2¢ 
boost. 

The railroads originally asked 
for approval of some $220.4 mil- 
lion in annual increases on rates 
and service charges. In its final 
action, it whittled this down to 
$203.5 million. 

Another section of the I. C.C. 
final ruling authorized a 6¢/cwt 
on waterborne traffic moved by 
railroad in and out of New York. 


Rail Rate Committee 
Defers Cutting Proposal 


Chicago—The Western Trunk 
Line Committee, a rail rate- 
making group, has deferred action 
on a proposal to reduce rail rates 
on some wheat and flour move- 
ments. 

The committee referred the 
proposal, which would reduce 
rates on flour and wheat moving 
from the Midwest to the South- 
west to meet truck competition, 
to its standing rate committee. 
No deadline for a report was set. 


Purchasing Week 


Price Changes for P.A.’s 


Copper — Custom — smelters 
boosted copper quotations 44¢ a 
lb. to 264%2¢ a Ib. in two moves 
last week. World production cut- 
backs and improved demand are 


reported responsible for the 
boost. 
Fir Plywood—Certain _ pro- 


ducers have boosted tags of fir 
plywood to $80 a thous. bd. ft. 
Details are in page | story. 


Waste Paper—A $2 a ton hike 
was made last week in two im- 
portant grades of waste paper. 
Mixed paper advanced to $9 a 
ton and old newspaper to $18 a 
ton. The hikes were the second in 
a month, and reflect improved 
demand and seasonally low sup- 
plies. 


Railroad Rates—The interstate 
commerce commission has al- 
lowed eastern railroads to boost 
certain special charges. They in- 
clude boosts on switching and 
holding cars charges, loading and 
unloading services, and freight 
to or from ports for export or 
import. 

Freight forwarders have also 


been granted a 20¢ a 100 Ib. 
increase On movements to and 
from New York. 

Office Machines—Price _ in- 


creases of up to 5% on a variety 
of office machines have been 
made by the national cash Regis- 
ter Co. and Borroughs Corp. 
Rising costs are reported to be 
responsible. 


Transformers — McGraw-Edi- 
son has reduced tags 10% and 
15“ on certain “load tap chang- 
ing” transformers. Prices are re- 
duced on units with power rating 
“10,000 k.va. and smaller 69 
k.v. and below” transformers. 
Lower manufacturing costs are 
reported responsible for the cut. 


Synthetic Cloth Fabric—Upped 
demand has boosted tags of some 
synthetic clothing fabric. Dacron- 
cotton blend broad cloth is up 
2¢ a yd. Dacron-cotton batiste 
is up %e a yd. to 46¢ a yd. 
Nylon sheer-cloth is also up 2¢ 
a yd. to 28°4¢ a yd. 


Linseed Oil—Tags of linseed 
oil have dropped for the third 
time in a month. Quotations 
dropped ;,¢ a lb. to 12.9¢ a Ib. 
for September-December _ ship- 
ment. Slow demand is reported 
responsible for the cut. 


Cyclohexanone & Cyclohex- 
anol—The Du Pont Co. will ad- 
vance tags of cyclohexanone and 
cyclohexanol 2¢ a Ib. October |. 


Polyolefin Wax—Bakelite Co. 
has reduced tags of polyolefin 
wax by 4¢ a lb. The wax is now 
available at 25¢ a Ib. 


Power Lawn Mowers—Sug- 
gested retail tags of 1959 power 
lawn mowers will be down as 
much as 20‘7 from 1958 quotes. 


Electric ‘Typewriters—Smith- 
Corona Marchant Inc. has cut 
the price of its electric portable 
typewriters to $164.50 from 
$197.50. Expanding volume and 
lower manuracturing costs are re- 
ported responsible for the reduc- 
tion. 


Helical Springs — American 
Steel Foundries and Co. has 
boosted tags of hot wound helical 
springs by 5%. Increased labor 
and material costs were given as 
the reason for the boost. 


Lead—Leading custom smelt- 
ers advanced lead tags 4¢ a Ib. 
last week. It puts the price at 11¢ 
a Ib., still 3¢ a lb. below the year- 
ago level. 


Heavy Fuel Oil—Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. has cut its posted 
tags on No. 6 heavy fuel oil by 
20¢ a bbl. on the Eastern Sea- 


board above Charleston, S. C. 
Esso also is granting voluntary 


allowances of 16¢ a bbl. north of 
Philadelphia, and 8¢ a bbl. from 
Baltimore through Charleston. 
Slackening demand and ample 
supplies were given as the reason 
for the reductions, the third set of 
reductions since the beginning of 
the year. 


Chem. Equipment 
Holding Tag Line 


(Continued from page 1) 
cause 70‘: of the cost of our 
equipment is labor, and we 
haven't had any indication that 
labor is going up.” 

Another producer explained 
that there had been little, if any, 
price-cutting in the recession 
months. He added that despite 
the business downturn his busi- 
ness for the year would be about 
50‘« better than the year before. 

In addition to chemical proces- 
sing and laboratory equipment 
makers at the show, computer 
and electronics companies also 
were represented. Royal-McBee 
showed its lgp-30 general purpose 
electronic digital computer while 
Thompson - Ramo - Wooldridge 
discussed its new rw-300 digital 
control computer. 

On the subject of prices, Harry 
W. Huck, sales manager, Ameri- 


can Instrument Co., maker of 
centrifuges and high pressure 


equipment, said his firm has been 
analyzing costs of its individual 
products. In some cases, price 
increases were put into effect, 
he said, and some not. 

“If our materials or labor costs 
go up,” he added, “we have to 
raise our prices. But there will 
be no general price increase.” 
Huck said most of the selective 
boosts were less than 5‘: . 

“The acceptance of the plastic 
pump has enabled us to keep 
about 20 to 25 ‘+ ahead of last 
year,” declared Gerald Lewis, 
sales manager, Vanton Pump & 
Equipment Co., maker of plastic 
pumps and valves. He said by 
going more and more into plastics 
and away from stainless steel, 
Vanton has been able to cut prices 
selectively. 

A prominent filter manufac- 
turer said he also had reduced 
prices recently by 10 to 15‘ 
on some of the larger filters. 
However, he said this move was 
due to an unusual competitive 
situation. 

While noting that his sales had 
fallen off during the business 
slump. he still said he could not 
see “any price increase unless the 
business level goes up consider- 


ably.” 
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Workshop Gives P.A.s, Salesmen 
Chance to Learn Goals of Each 


Selling, Purchasing Problems Featured 
At Instrument-Automation Conference 


Philadelphia—W hat the sales- 
men expect from purchasing 
agents and vice versa were ex- 
plained here at a sales engineer- 


ing workshop. The workshop 
was held in conjunction with 
last. weck’s instrument-automa- 


tion conference and exhibit. 

While aimed at a better under- 
standing of professional ethics in 
buying and selling of instrumen- 
tation, one third of the workshop 
discussion was devoted to pur- 
chasing’s problems. 


Sellers’ Views Represented 


William Dittman, Dittman & 
Greer, Inc. represented the sell- 
ers viewpoint. On purchasing’s 
side was W. H. Dierman, associ- 
ate purchasing agent, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. 

Other members of the panel 
included: T. A. Haddad, design 
engineer, Perkin-Elmer Corp.. K. 
R. Knoblauch, manager chemical 
markets. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Joseph Yanak. 
engineer, M. W. Kellogg Co.. and 
Norbert Weber, systems engineer. 
Foxboro Co. 

Haddad and Knoblauch cov- 
cred the user's and seller's view- 
point on problems of original 
equipment manufacturer's design 
engineers. Yanak and Weber ex- 
plored systems problems of large 
utilities, refineries, and chemical 
plants. Nathan Cohn, Leeds & 
Northrup Co., moderated the dis- 
cussion, 

Dittman spelled out what the 
sales engineer expects from the 
purchasing agent. “The purchas- 
ing agent should recognize.” he 
said, “that the sales engineer is 
technically trained to provide the 
answers to questions about his 
product's applications, — prices, 
and delivery.” Expanding on his 
subject, Dittman pointed to these 
things the sales engineer looks 
for when he goes calling on pur- 
chasing agents: 

Sales Engineers Seek 5 Points 

¢ Ample physical _ facilities. 
He's looking for a place to park 
his car and a reasonably com- 
fortable waiting room. 

® Calling hours should be rea- 
sonable. 

e When he makes an appoint- 
ment either by letter or by phone, 
he wants some idea of what he 
will be asked to discuss. Also 
advance warning will help him 
present all the — information 
needed by the purchasing agent 
in one call. 

e He wants the opportunity to 
see other interested people in the 
purchasing agent’s company. The 
purchasing agent should at no 
time be a barrier to the sales engi- 
neer. 

@ He's looking for the oppor- 
tunity to bid on all his prospec- 
tive customer’s requirements. 

Dierman looks at instrument 
Sales engineers as one of the chief 
ways purchasing agents can stay 
informed as to what is going on. 
The purchasing agent is con- 
cerned with what is new in the 
way of equipment, what can be 
expected from current research 
and development. He does not 
want to get caught with obsolete 
equipment. 

The salesman acts as still an- 
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other pipeline for information on 
the kinds of trouble equipment 
is running into. According to 
Dierman, information is one of 
the most important things the 
sales engineer has to offer. 
Haddad, in talking about the 
problems of the original cquip- 


viewpoint. He emphasized that 
the sales engineer in talking to 
the design engineer often hears 
about new product designs. Had- 
dad cautioned that such informa- 
tion should be kept confidential. 
The sales engineer has no busi- 
ness mentioning anything — he 
hears to the design engineer's 
compctitors. 

Knoblauch took the sales engi- 
necr’s side of the same topic. He 
recommended this basic approach 
for design engineers: Prototype 
specifications should state clearly 
what the design engineer expects 
of the product he is about to buy. 
That way, the sales engineer can 


suit the design engineer. But the 
designer must take the sales engi- 
neer into his confidence 

Yanak took the user's view In 
exploring the problems of systems 
in large plants. The user. he said 
should supply full information to 
the vendor on the system wanted 
Phat way the vendor's sales engi 
neer can be in the position to be 
most helpful. The expects 
the sales engineer to steer him to 
the most qualified people in his 
company. Their help is needed 
to set up the user's system. When 
the user engineers his own sys- 
tem. Yanak. expects that the sales 
engineer can help in picking out 


USCI 


helps detine the problem 

Weber. on the sales side of the 
same subject. described how the 
engineer can contribute to 
the advancement of the art of 
systems engineering. He should 
have the answers to what are the 


sales 


eal costs and benefits of systems 
engineering 
Ihe sales engineer, according 


to Weber, expects the buyer to 
provide him with realistic delivery 
Phe buyer also should not 
make price his only criterion 
Weber objected to the practice of 
some buyers asking for bids from 
a number of companies. He sug- 
gested that bids be asked only 


dates 
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New O-B regrinding swing check valves 
There is no need to replace a swing check side plugs, instead of the usual one, are 
valve every time the closing surfaces be- provided, the hanger pin and assembly can 
come worn, This new O-B valve can be re- be removed even when the valve is mounted 
ground right on the line... your service is close to an obstruction. 
interrupted for just a matter of minutes. The O-B Regrinding Swing Check valves are 
“Y" design makes it easy to do the regrind- available in sizes from % through 3 inches 
ing...or to get to the disc when it needs for 150 Ibs. WSP—300 Ibs. WOG and 200 
changing Ibs. WSP—400 Ibs. WOG. 
Free-swinging action of the hanger as- Ask your local Ohio Brass distributor 
sembly permits the disc to clear the entire about the broad line of O-B check, gate, 
port under pressure and to close tight at globe and angle bronze valves for industrial 
the slightest back pressure. Because two applications. 
OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
380 North Main Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
Purchasing Week 23 
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